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Comments 


James  H.  Jenkins  jr.,  Secretary 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  myself  to  the  loyal  read- 
ership of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
next  four  years  hold  for  your  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
I  am  a  native  Louisianian  and  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish.  I  attended  LSU  and  graduated  with  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering.  I  then  spent  three  years  in  the  Air  Force.  Since  then,  I  have 
owned  and  operated  several  businesses.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and 
consider  myself  to  be  a  serious  conservationist. 

A  number  of  people,  including  some  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
have  asked  me  why  I  accepted  this  job  with  the  Foster  administration.  After 
all,  despite  having  served  six  years  on  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
I  am  not  a  biologist,  nor  do  I  have  a  career  background  in  conservation  or 
wildlife  resource  management. 

The  job  was  offered  to  me  by  Gov.  Foster.  I  accepted  it  because  of  who 
and  what  he  is.  I  believe  in  Mike  Foster  and  what  he  is  doing  for  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana.  I  believe  he  is  both  a  good  man  and  an  able  leader,  with  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  at  heart. 

This  Department  has  some  of  the  best  biologists  and  specialists  in  the 
nation.  Although  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  work  hard  and  understand  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
be  a  biologist.  This  Department  also  has  some  of  the  best  wildlife  enforcement 
officers  in  the  nation.  Although  I  strongly  support  firm  but  fair  wildlife  law 
enforcement,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  an  Enforcement  Agent.  I  am  a 
businessman.  My  area  of  expertise  is  the  management  of  combined  human, 
financial  and  material  resources  to  reach  a  predetermined  goal  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner. 

Gov.  Foster  is  convinced  that  Louisiana's  state  agencies  must  operate  in 
a  more  efficient  and  businesslike  manner.  He  believes,  and  I  fully  agree,  that 
adherence  to  the  basic  principals  of  sound  business  management  will  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  effort  and  wasteful  spending  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  staff  members.  We  will  also  be 
working  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and  unenforceable  regulations  and  to  cre- 
ate an  agency  that  is  far  more  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana.  And  all  this  will  be  done  while,  at  the  same  time,  continuing 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  bountiful  natural  resources  and  the  outdoor 
opportunities  of  the  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

As  Governor  Foster  noted  in  his  inaugural  address,  "Government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people.  Nothing  less  will  be  accepted  in  this  Administration." 
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Gulf  of  Mexico 


I  cannot 

reconcile  the 

two  pieces  of 

information.  I 

know  I  am  in 

the  Gulf  of 

Mexico.  And  I 

cannot  deny 

these  creatures 

are  the 

infamous 

killer  whales. 
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BY  JOSHUA  LEWIS 

Early  summer,  60  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  — 

The  midday  sun  casts  a  quiet  light  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  The  wind  is 
slight,  barely  rustling  the  salt-coated  hairs  of  my  legs  and  forearms.  The 
water  undulates  rhythmically  and  the  hull  of  our  vessel  sloshes  softly 
into  the  troughs  of  the  waves.  We  have  come  to  a  stop. 
Contrasted  to  the  surreal  stillness  of  the  day,  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  buzzing 
with  activity.  At  least  a  dozen  of  the  20  or  so  people  on  board  mill  around, 
leaning  over  the  port  side  of  the  vessel,  then  to  starboard,  to  get  a  better  look. 
Even  the  captain  of  the  ship  is  here  with  his  camera. 

We  have  come  upon  a  pod  of  nine  to  11  killer  whales  swimming  at  a  leisure- 
ly pace.  The  whales  arch  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  expelling  air  and  moisture 
from  blowholes  with  a  sound  similar  to  a  diver  blowing  water  out  of  a  snorkel. 
Their  hulking  black  and  white  bodies  glisten  in  the  sun  and  when  they  slide 
back  beneath  the  surface,  their  forms  shimmer  like  phantoms  through  the  gor- 
geous, clear,  blue  water  that  characterizes  much  of  the  Gulf  this  far  offshore. 


It  would  probably  be  about  as  easy  for  me 
to  believe  I  am  seeing  ghosts.  The  two  pieces 
of  information  in  my  mind  will  not  reconcile 
themselves.  I  know  I  am  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  I  cannot  deny  these  creatures 
are  the  infamous  Orcinns  orca  —  killer 
whales.  It  is  all  right  there  in  black  and 
white,  but  the  two  perceptions  will  not 
merge. 

That  was  months  ago,  but  even  now, 
every  time  I  consider  that  I  observed  killers 
in  the  Gulf,  I  still  have  to  shake  my  head.  As 
one  member  of  our  crew  said,  "I  feel  like  I'm 
at  Seaworld." 

But  we  were  at  sea,  and  the  killer  whales 
did  not  seem  very  dedicated  to  our  enter- 
tainment. There  was  one  dominant  adult 
male  and  it  was  his  harem  that  we  were 
molesting.  As  the  others  surfaced  and  dove 
and  otherwise  soaked  up  the  lazy  summer 
day,  he  took  great  care  to  keep  himself 
between  them  and  us  in  what  seemed  a  pro- 
tective measure.  (Such  interpretation  of  a 
whale's  action  is,  in  the  end,  only  specula- 
tive. One  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies 
is  to  anthropomorphize  these  creatures;  that 
is,  impose  on  them  characteristics  of  human 
psychology  and  behavior.)  It  was  tempting, 
however,  to  regard  him  as  the  protector  of 
the  pod  because  of  his  enormous  size  relative 
to  the  others.  Killer  whales  exhibit  strong 
sexual  dimorphism  —  males  are  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  females.  A  male  will  average  30 
feet  and  8  tons  at  maturity,  whereas  the 
female  will  only  reach  20  feet  and  4  tons. 
Most  dramatically,  this  male's  dorsal  fin 
dwarfs  the  others'  —  it  reminds  me  more  of 
a  sail  than  a  fin.  As  the  male  glides  along  the 
surface,  the  dorsal  sways  from  side  to  side, 
unable  to  remain  rigid.  Suddenly,  the  whales 
dive  and  are  gone,  leaving  only  blank,  blue 
water  beneath  our  ship. 

Occasionally,  a  Gulf  whale  will  wash  onto 
shore  and  into  public  awareness.  Local 
newspapers  will  chronicle  the  stranding  of  a 
beaked  whale  or  a  school  of  pilot  whales. 
Pleasure  boaters  may  see  whales  on  occa- 
sion. Even  charter  captains  can  frequently  be 
plagued  by  what  they  call  "blackfish,"  a  term 
describing  the  pilot,  melon-headed  and  false 
killer  whales,  among  others,  all  of  which  can 
be  blackish  in  appearance  and  which  will 
swipe  a  fisherman's  catch  right  off  his  line. 
Somehow,  though,  knowledge  of  whales  in 
the  Gulf  hasn't  disseminated  inland.  When  I 
told   friends  and   relatives,  even  relative 


strangers,  in  Baton  Rouge  that  I  was  headed 
to  the  Gulf  to  whale  watch,  the  invariable 
response  was:  "I  didn't  know  there  were 
any." 

The  explanation  for  our  collective  igno- 
rance lies  primarily  with  the  Gulf's  continen- 
tal shelf.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  conti- 
nental shelf  drops  precipitously  just  offshore 
and  killer  whales  are  often  seen  within  view 
of  Seattle's  highrises,  but  the  continental 
shelf  in  the  Gulf  extends  for  100  to  150  miles 
in  most  places,  keeping  water  too  shallow 
for  whales  to  regularly  approach  shore.  The 
shelf  keeps  whales  far  out  of  sight,  and  there- 
fore out  of  mind.  The  notable  exception  is  the 
Mississippi  River  delta.  Over  eons,  the  river 
has  built  a  massive  land  bridge  of  sorts  that 
brings  its  mouth  nearer  the  edge  of  the  shelf. 
Here  a  vessel  can  be  relatively  near  land,  as 
ours  is  now,  and  still  have  more  than  4,000 
feet  of  water  beneath  it  —  plenty  deep  for 
whales. 

We  are  halfway  through  our  17-day  cruise 
aboard  the  Oregon  II,  a  170- foot  research  ves- 
sel of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  NOAA  is  the  parent  agency 
for  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
whose  personnel  have  actively  monitored 
whale  populations  in  the  Gulf  by  air  and  sea 
since  1989.  Before  that  time,  even  the  scien- 
tific community  generally  held  whales  occa- 
sionally observed  or  washed  ashore  in  the 
Gulf  to  be  stragglers  from  the  Atlantic.  This 
is  now  known  to  be  far  from  true.  In  just  the 


Until  fairly 
recently,  whales 
stranded  or 
occasionally 
sighted  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were 
thought  to  have 
veered  off  course 
from  the  Atlantic. 
Research 
conducted  during 
the  last  several 
years  by  the 
National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service 
has  demonstrated 
that  the  Gulf  sup- 
ports a  regular  — 
though  elusive  — 
population  of 
these  large  marine 
mammals. 
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The  sperm  whale  is  one 

of  several  species  that 

have  been  verified  to  be 

regular  visitors  to  Gulf  of 

Mexico  waters.  These 

whales  are  elusive,  with 

many  sightings  being 

limited  to  the  appearance 

of  a  fin  or  a  single, 

distinctively  angled  blow. 

The  above  photograph 

shows  a  brief  glimpse  of 

a  sperm  whale  taken 

from  a  boat.  The 

photograph  to  the  right, 

shows  the  same  species 

in  full  view  taken 

from  the  air. 


last  seven  years,  NMFS  has  established  that 
several  whale  species  —  from  sperm  whales 
(Physeter  catadon)  to  humpback  whales 
(Megaptera  novaengliae)  to  Bryde's  whales 
(Balaenoptera  edeni)  —  are  regular  denizens  of 
the  Gulf,  though  the  full  extent  of  their  pres- 
ence remains  unknown. 

"Our  job  is  to  figure  out  what  marine 
mammals  are  there,  where  they  are  and  to 
monitor  those  populations  over  time,"  says 
Keith  Mullin,  marine  mammal  scientist  at 
NMFS'  Southeast  Fisheries  Science  Center. 
"The  main  thing  is  to  focus  on  the  population 
and  make  sure  human  activities  are  not  caus- 
ing the  population  to  decline.  When  I  say 
'population'  I  mean  each  species.  And  all 
these  things  are  very  difficult  and  very 
expensive  to  do." 

Sean  O'Sullivan,  the  NMFS  scientist 
supervising  our  party,  has  been  studying 
killer  whales  in  the  Gulf  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  has  seen  the  male  in  this  pod,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  females,  before.  The 
male  even  has  a  nickname,  "Crater,"  owing 
to  a  scar  near  his  dorsal  fin  caused  by  a  cook- 
ie-cutter shark.  About  this  time  last  year, 
O'Sullivan  and  others  enjoyed  a  rare  privi- 
lege, especially  for  the  Gulf.  They  witnessed 
a  pod  of  killer  whales  attacking  a  pantropical 
spotted  dolphin  (Stenella  attenuata).  It  was  a 
gruesomely  fascinating  spectacle.  Strangely 
enough,  the  whales  didn't  just  kill  the  dol- 
phin. Though  an  adult  killer  could  have  just 
about  swallowed  the  helpless  creature 
whole,  the  whales  seemed  to  toy  with  the 
dolphin,  batting  it  around,  dashing  along  the 
surface  with  it  held  firmly  in  the  mouth, 
pitching  it,  dropping  it  and  jumping  on  top 
of  it.  This  routine  continued  for  the  better 
part  of  two  hours  and  the  observers  came  to 
notice  that  it  was  primarily  females  with 
juveniles  and  calves  who  were  occupied  with 
the  dolphin  while  others  in  the  pod  more  or 
less  lolled  nearby.  If  the  dolphin  escaped  to 
hide  under  the  boat,  a  male  would  grab  it 
and  return  it  to  the  juvenile  group. 

"We  think  these  animals  were  training 
their  young  to  hunt,"  O'Sullivan  tells  me. 
"Nobody's  ever  said,  "They  are  teaching  their 
young  to  hunt'  because  that's  very  anthropo- 
morphic." O'Sullivan  says  there  has  to  be  a 
reasonable  explanation  why  all  these  killer 
whales  would  expend  such  inordinate 
amounts  of  energy  on  what  amounts  to  an 
hors  d'oeuvre  for  one  of  them.  He  and  anoth- 
er NMFS  scientist  are  preparing  a  scientific 
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paper  positing  their  theory.  Significantly, 
theirs  is  also  the  first  documentation  of  killer 
whales  feeding  on  this  species  of  dolphin. 

Watching  the  killers  kill  was  nature  in 
action,  O'Sullivan  says.  "This  is  what  hap- 
pens every  single  day  but  for  some  reason  it 
means  more  seeing  a  huge  predator  eat 
something  'cute'  like  a  dolphin,"  he  said.  It 
definitely  lends  to  the  whales'  reputation  for 
ferocity.  But  as  Herman  Melville  writes  of  the 
killer  whale  in  his  tome  Moby  Dick, 
"Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  name 
bestowed  upon  this  whale,  on  the  grounds  of 
its  indistinctness.  For  we  are  all  killers,  on 
land  and  on  sea;  Bonapartes  and  sharks 
included." 

Of  course  the  killers  thrilled  us,  but  our 
cruise  also  revealed  false  killer  whales 
(Pseudorca  crassidens),  magnificent  creatures 
whose  chirps  and  whirs  and  sonic  buzzes 
sounded  like  someone  tuning  a  transistor 
radio.  We  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  pygmy 
killer  whales  (Feresa  attenuata),  which  we 
were  able  to  positively  identify  only  because 
one  breached  slightly  out  of  the  water, 
exposing  the  distinctive,  goatee-like  white 
mark  near  its  mouth  before  the  pod  disap- 
peared. We  also  sighted  sperm  whales  at  a 
distance  on  several  occasions.  This  species' 
distinctive  angular  blow  made  them  easy  to 


identify  even  though  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  whale's  body  above  the  surface.  We 
could  never  approach  within  less  than  a  mile 
before  the  sperm  whales  dove.  Most  sight- 
ings occur  this  way.  There  will  be  a  quick 
appearance  of  a  fin  here,  a  mysterious,  single 
blow  there  and  then  nothing.  Whales  are 
extremely  elusive  —  even  when  actively 
sought,  they  can  be  tough  to  find. 

It  is  the  final  evening  of  our  cruise  and  we 
are  headed  in.  Oil  rigs  have  heralded  our 
approach  to  shore  for  some  time.  I  stare  out 
through  the  powerful  binoculars,  and  my 
own  eyes  are  tired.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is 
always  changing,  yet  is  disturbingly  the 
same.  I  recite  what  has  sort  of  been  my 
mantra  these  last  couple  of  weeks:  some- 
thing could  pop  up  any  minute.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  ensigns  on  the  bridge  had  called  out 
that  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  sperm 
whale  breach  some  distance  from  the  boat. 
As  we  motor  on,  several  of  us  continue  to 
look  but  to  no  avail.  Whatever  it  was  is  gone 
—  and  so  is  the  day's  light.  We  cover  the 
binoculars,  gather  our  gear  and  descend  the 
flying  bridge.  The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  a  thick 
haze  behind  us.  It  is  a  mellow,  orange  disk, 
perfect  as  a  plate.  Homeward,  to  the  dark 
blue  east,  I  can  just  begin  to  see  stars 
emerging.  ■ 


Along  with  the 
various  species  of 
whales  sighted 
during  the  cruise,  a 
number  of  dolphins 
were  noted  as  well. 
These  spinner 
dolphins,  a  mother 
and  calf,  were 
sighted  bowriding 
the  ship.  Both 
dolphins  and  whales 
are  from  the 
scientific  order  of 
Cetacea. 
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The  Origins  of  Turkey  Hunting 


BY  JIM  CASADA 


One  of 

Louisiana's 

premier  naturalists 

transformed 

a  manuscript 

into  what  should 

be  the  cornerstone 

to  any  meaningful 

turkey  hunting 

library.  Anyone 

who  chases 

these  "glorious 

birds"  owes  it  to 

himself  to  read 

and  re-read  its 

timeless  wisdom. 
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Along  with  the  remarkable  comeback 
of  the  white-tailed  deer,  the  restora- 
tion of  wild  turkey  populations  across 
the  country  ranks  as  one  of  the  20th 
century's  great  conservation  success  stories. 
Yet  few  modern  turkey  hunters  realize  that 
the  history  of  the  sport  has  close,  enduring 
links  to  Louisiana.  Nor  are  they  aware  of 
the  intriguing  story  and  personalities  con- 
nected with  the  first  (and  still  among  the 
most  important)  books  ever  written  on  the 
subject.  The  book  is  The  Wild  Turkey  and  Its 
Hunting  by  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny,  scion  of 
the  Avery  Island  and  Tabasco  sauce  family. 

Though  a  classic  treatment  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  book  is  not  nearly  as 
well  known  among  today's  turkey  hunters 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  signpost  in  the  history 


of  turkey  hunting  as  a  sport.  Even  after  the 
passage  of  the  better  part  of  a  century,  the 
work  retains  surprising  freshness  and  read- 
ability. It  has  twice  been  reprinted  —  in  the 
mid-1980s  by  Old  Masters  Publishing  (along 
with  two  other  classic  treatments  in  a  three- 
book  series,  Henry  Edwards  Davis'  The 
American  Wild  Turkey  and  Simon  Everitt's 
Tales  of  Wild  Turkey  Hunting)  and  subse- 
quently in  the  deluxe,  limited  edition  series 
known  as  the  Premier  Classics. 

The  background  to  the  conception  and 
eventual  publication  of  The  Wild  Turkey  and 
Its  Hunting  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  turkey- 
hunting  lore.  It  involved  a  particularly  gris- 
ly and  reprehensible  murder,  a  palatial 
plantation,  exotic  animals  and  a  setting 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  subtropical 


paradise.  This  sounds  like  something 
straight  out  of  the  mind  of  a  Hollywood 
script  writer,  whereas  the  actual  contents  of 
the  book  touch  virtually  every  facet  of  the 
lure  and  lore  of  wild  turkey  hunting. 

While  Mcllhenny's  name  appears  on  the 
title  page,  in  reality  (as  he  readily  acknowl- 
edge), he  was  but  one  of  three  authors  of 
the  book.  R.W.  Shufeldt  contributed  exten- 
sive coverage  from  a  biologist's  perspective, 
while  Charles  L.  Jordan,  who  may  have 
known  more  about  the  practical  side  of 
turkey  hunting  than  anyone  living  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  was  the  individual  who 
originally  conceived  and  planned  to  write 
the  book.  Indeed,  as  Mcllhenny  wrote  in  his 
introduction,  it  was  through  an  intermedi- 
ary that  he  "secured  his  [Jordan's]  notes, 
manuscript,  and  photographic  plates  of  the 
wild  turkey,  and  with  these,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  bird,  I  have  attempted  to  com- 
pile a  work  I  think  he  would  have 
approved." 

Jordan  was  an  amateur  naturalist  of 
note,  a  pioneering  conservationist  and  most 
of  all,  a  devoted  and  highly  skilled  turkey 
hunter.  His  work,  which  involved  managing 
a  large  game  preserve  in  Louisiana,  lent 
itself  to  these  passions.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  his  life  had  focused  on  the  quest  for 
the  "glorious  birds,"  as  he  styled  the  wild 
turkey,  and  he  had  accumulated  a  practical 
knowledge  of  turkeys  and  their  hunting 
which  was  unrivaled  in  his  time. 

He  had  hunted  turkeys  widely  across  the 
Southeast  and  had  written  a  number  of 
well-accepted  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. Most  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Shooting  and  Fishing,  one  of  the 
leading  outdoor  publications  of 
the  late  19th  century.  It  was  in  this 
periodical  that  he  gave  details  of 
how  to  construct  a  type  of  turkey 
call,  using  wingbones  from 
turkeys  in  combination  with  sec- 
tions of  cane,  which  even  today  is 
commonly  know  as  a  Jordan 
yelper.  His  writing  style  was 
quite  polished,  which  suggests 
that  the  manuscript  which  came 
into  Mcllhenny's  possession  may 
have  required  little  editing  or 
rewriting. 

The  circumstances  surround- 
ing Mcllhenny's  acquisition  of 
Jordan's  papers  were  tragic.  As 


the  highly  successful  manager  of  the  Morris 
Game  Preserve  outside  Hammond,  Jordan 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  poach- 
ers. His  tireless,  effective  efforts  at  suppress- 
ing illegal  activities  had  made  him  quite 
unpopular  in  certain  quarters.  This  provid- 
ed the  backdrop  to  his  death. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  aware  of 
depredations  on  yearling  turkeys  which,  as 
those  who  hunt  in  the  fall  know,  are  easily 
called  within  shooting  range  once  a  flock 
has  been  broken  up.  Also,  he  had  ample 
reason  to  suspect  that  poachers  were  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  roost  shooting.  He  determined 
to  come  up  with  the  responsible  parties  and 
apparently  was  all  too  successful.  He  was 
ambushed  —  shot  in  the  back  —  on  Feb.  24, 
1909,  by  one  Allen  Lagrue.  The  man  was 
subsequently  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  for  the  murder.  It  was 
shortly  thereafter  that  Mcllhenny  acquired 
Jordan's  papers  and  assumed  his  vital  role 
in  bringing  them  to  published  fruition. 

While  Mcllhenny  apparently  was  not  a 
turkey  hunter,  he  nonetheless  possessed 
attributes,  along  with  having  an  outdoor- 
related  background,  which  made  him  a 
good  choice  to  finish  Jordan's  book.  His 
family's  home,  Avery  Island,  not  only  fur- 
nished a  fortune  through  salt  and  the 
piquant  Tabasco  sauce,  it  was  in  many  sens- 
es already  the  20,000  acre  wildlife  refuge  it 
remains  today. 

While  Mcllhenny,  who  was  born  on 
Avery  Island  on  March  29, 1872,  was  a 
shrewd  businessman  who  had  guided  the 


This  portrait  of  Mcllhenny 
is  housed  at  the  LSU 
Library  in  Baton  Rouge. 
He  took  great  pride  in  the 
variety  and  number  of 
birds  attracted  to  Avery 
Island.  While  he  did  not 
hunt  turkeys,  he  knew 
their  habits  and  habitats 
well. 
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The  wing-bone  turkey 

call  still  is  commonly 

used  by  hunters  today. 

Charles  L.  Jordan,  from 

whom  Mcllhenny 

obtained  the  original 

manuscript,  developed 

the  call,  thus  the  name 

the  Jordan  yelper. 


Photo  by  Soc  Clay 


family  fortunes  wisely  and  well,  his  real 
love  in  life  was  natural  history.  During  the 
course  of  his  incredibly  varied  life  he 
served  as  naturalist,  when  only  21  years  of 
age,  to  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  sent  to 
the  North  Pole;  headed  his  own  Arctic 
expedition  a  few  years  later;  went  on  big 
game  hunts  across  the  world;  was  a  noted 
waterfowler;  held  key  posts  in  a  number  of 
major  scientific  organizations;  and  was  a 
devoted  and  skilled  gardener. 

As  a  naturalist,  birds  were  Mcllhenny's 
specialty  and  he  took  great  pride  in  the 
variety  and  number  of  birds  attracted  to 
Avery  Island.  All  sorts  of  exotic  birds  and 
animals  found  a  home  there,  although  one 
of  them,  the  nutria,  subsequently  became  a 
pest  of  the  first  magnitude  after  escaping 
from  captivity  when  a  hurricane  hit  the 
island.  There  was  a  rookery  of  more  than 
100,000  herons  there  and  turkeys  were  plen- 
tiful. While  Mcllhenny  did  not  hunt  them, 
he  knew  their  habits  and  habitat  well. 
When  William  Hazelton  stated,  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  book  Supreme  Duck  Shooting 
Stories,  that  Mcllhenny  "has  done  more  for 
the  conservation  of  bird  life  than  any  one 
individual,"  he  was  squarely  on  target. 


Another  facet  of  Mcllhenny's  energetic, 
highly  creative  career  was  a  great  deal  of 
writing.  He  was  published  widely  on  sub- 
jects related  to  natural  history,  hunting, 
folklore  and  exploration.  His  books  includ- 
ed The  Alligator's  Life  History  (1935),  How  I 
Made  Bird  City  (1912),  Bamboo  Growing  for  the 
South  (1945),  The  Autobiography  of  an  Egret 
(1939),  several  specialized  monographs  on 
camellias,  collections  of  Negro  folk  stories 
and  spirituals,  and  dozens  of  articles  for 
popular  and  scientific  journals. 

Indeed,  Mcllhenny  had  considerable  lit- 
erary experience  when  he  launched  work 
on  Jordan's  manuscript,  and  later  would 
win  praise  from  conservationists  for  his 
weekly  "Ramblings"  column  in  the 
Louisiana  Progress  newspaper.  A  modern 
authority  has  called  him  the  "most  knowl- 
edgeable and  literate  naturalist  along  the 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast."  In  short,  he  was  an 
ideal  choice  to  complete  what  Jordan  had 
begun  and  sporting  posterity  is  fortunate  in 
that  regard. 

Mcllhenny  immediately  recognized  the 
merit  of  the  material  and  had  the  right  con- 
nections to  establish  contact  with  a  publish- 
ing house  which  would  do  the  work  justice. 
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After  all,  there  had  never  been  a  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  turkey  and 
turkey  hunting,  and  Mcllhenny  realized  the 
need  to  fill  that  gap.  He  also  was  astute 
enough  to  recognize  that  Jordan's  folksy, 
entertaining  and  informative  narrative  had 
one  major  shortcoming.  Namely,  it  lacked 
detailed  scientific  data  to  buttress  practical 
advice.  Recruitment  of  a  trained  biologist, 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  remedied  that  problem. 

The  result  was  a  volume  which  belongs 
to  the  ages.  It  contains  "how  to"  informa- 
tion as  applicable  today  as  when  published, 
enchanting  reminiscences  from  days  afield, 
and  the  sort  of  insight  which  comes  only 
from  a  great  deal  of  first-hand  observation. 
Blended  with  Shufeldt's  contribution  on  the 
existing  state  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
eastern  wild  turkey,  the  book  constituted  an 
appropriate  and  enduring  monument  to 
Jordan. 

Some  of  what  Jordan  says,  such  as  his 
contention  that  "the  rifle  is,  par  excellence, 
the  arm  for  hunting  the  wild  turkey  under 
nearly  all  conditions,"  is  controversial. 
Similarly  for  some,  the  chapter  on  "Hunting 
the  Turkey  with  a  Dog"  may  strike  a  discor- 
dant note.  Yet  for  anyone  who 
reacts  adversely,  I  would  sim- 
ply say  —  give  this  novel  and 
intriguing  approach  to  fall 
turkey  hunting  a  try  (it  is  legal 
in  11  states)  before  drawing 
too  stern  a  conclusion. 

Other  portions  of  the  book 
will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
with  anyone  who  loves  turkey 
hunting  or  desires  to  become  a 
disciple  of  His  Majesty,  the 
wild  gobbler.  "Learning 
Turkey  Language"  is  as  fine  a 
primer  on  calling  as  one  could 
like  and  every  hunter  ought 
to  make  it  a  point  to  have  a 
replica  of  the  Jordan  yelper, 
diagrammed  on  page  200  of 
the  book  in  his  calling  arsenal. 
Likewise,  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  other  chapters 
such  as  "Calling  Up  the 
Lovelorn  Gobbler"  and  "The 
Indifferent  Young  Gobbler"  (a 
wonderful  way  to  describe 
capricious,  indifferent  jakes). 


Indeed,  from  start  to  finish,  the 
Jordan/Mcllhenny  effort  holds  the  reader 
fast.  The  work  is,  after  all,  the  beginning 
from  which  a  vast  outpouring  of  writing  on 
turkeys  and  turkey  hunting  derives.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  to  any  meaningful  turkey  hunt- 
ing library  and  everyone  who  loves  the 
uneven  quest  the  sport  provides  owes  it  to 
himself  to  read  and  re-read  its  ample  provi- 
sion of  timeless  wisdom. 

Immersion  in  its  pages  carries  one  to 
spring  swamps  and  strutting  grounds  of 
yesteryear.  To  read  The  Wild  Turkey  and  Its 
Hunting  is  to  discover  magic  from  a  tragic 
literary  background.  It  will  become  a  bosom 
companion  to  all  who  peruse  its  pages  and, 
once  you  have  absorbed  its  wisdom,  never 
again  will  you  see  or  hold  a  bottle  of 
Tabasco  sauce  without  thinking  about 
turkey  hunting.  Both  bring  spice  and  an 
ample  measure  of  special  pleasure  to  our 
lives.  ■ 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth 


The  return  of  turkeys  to 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
great  success  stories  of 
the  state's  conservation 
efforts.  The  Wild  Turkey 
and  Its  Hunting  provides 
ample  insight  into  the 
habits  of  turkeys  and 
much  information 
regarding  the  sport  of 
hunting  the  wily  bird. 
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Affixed  to 

Janice  Little's 

office  door  in 

1984  was  a 

sticker  that 

read,"I  like 

fish."  It 

typifies  her 

attitude  toward 

her  work. 


Almost  40  years  after  beginning  work  as  a  student  at  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  one  of  the  Bayou  State's  premier  fisheries 
scientists  stood  before  her  colleagues  Dec.  12,  1995,  to  bid  adieux  to 
her  fellow  researchers. 
Janice  Hughes  Little  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  Louisiana  fisheries.  From 
her  beginning  as  a  student  worker  earning  $1  an  hour  in  1958  to  her  retire- 
ment in  January  1996,  she  has  served  as  a  professional  role  model  for  fish- 
eries biologists  and  managers  nationwide. 

"I'm  most  proud  of  my  work  on  Caney  Creek  Reservoir,"  Little  said.  This 
5,000-acre  waterbody  in  Jackson  Parish  was  impounded  in  1986  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Department's  program  to  stock  largemouth  bass  in 
Louisiana.  Little  led  the  project  after  taking  over  from  LDWF  biologist 
Bobby  Walker,  overseeing  creel  surveys,  fish  population  sampling  using 
rotenone,  electro-fishing,  seines  and  webbing,  and  age  and  growth  studies. 
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It  was  decided  to  stock  the  Florida  strain 
of  the  species  at  Caney  and  see  what  would 
happen  to  species  growth  and  population. 
Little  and  her  team  discovered  that  there  was 
not  enough  natural  forage  for  fish  to  feed 
upon.  Adult  bass  were  living  almost  entirely 
on  insects.  For  a  predatory  species,  that 
meant  growth  rates  were  severely  restricted. 
The  decision  was  made,  on  Little's  recom- 
mendation, to  stock  the  reservoir  with 
threadfin  shad  and  bass  populations  and 
sizes  soon  exploded.  Of  the  top  30  record 
largemouth  bass  in  Louisiana  (all  weighing 
more  than  13  pounds),  only  one  comes  from 
a  lake  other  than  Caney. 

Spearheading  the  team  responsible  for  the 
Caney  Creek  success  story  is  only  one  of 
Little's  accomplishments  at  LDWF. 

"She  did  some  of  the  earliest  work  in  the 
nation  on  herbicides  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s,"  said  Arthur  Williams,  LDWF 
Inland  Fisheries  Biologist  Program  Manager. 
"In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  she  did  a  lot  of  the 
initial  feeding  studies  on  striped  bass  in  the 
United  States." 

Former  LDWF  Secretary  Joe  L.  Herring 
recalled  that  it  was  Little  who  oversaw 
arrangements  to  go  to  the  Santee  Reservoir 
in  South  Carolina  to  get  landlocked  striped 
bass  in  the  1960s.  "Bass  were  spawned  in  the 
lab  and  the  eggs  sent  to  Monroe  to  hatch,"  he 
said.  "Then  the  fingerlings  were  released  in 
Louisiana  lakes,  particularly  Toledo  Bend. 
Janice  oversaw  that  crucial  lab  work." 

All  these  accomplishments  led  to  Little 
being  ranked  among  the  most  renowned 
fisheries  biologists  in  the  nation,  earning  her 
the  presidency  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  (AFS)  in  1978 
and  of  the  AFS  itself  in  1983  —  becoming  the 
second  female  president  in  that  organiza- 
tion's 125-year  history.  The  AFS  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  prestigious  professional 
fisheries  organization  in  the  world. 

She  has  served  and  chaired  many  com- 
mittees in  both  the  national  and  southern 
division  of  the  AFS  and  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Biologists  Association  since  the 
1960s.  She  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  Biologists. 

Among  her  honors  are  the  Louisiana 
Professional  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
Award  (1974)  and  awards  for  a  scientific 
paper  (1970)  and  outstanding  achievement 
(1991)  from  AFS's  southern  division.  She  has 
authored  or  co-authored  nearly  30  articles  in 


scientific  and  popular  journals  on  her 
research. 

All  of  this  comes,  after  years  of  hard  work, 
from  an  inauspicious  beginning.  Born  in 
Bastrop,  Janice  Stelling  Hughes  was  study- 
ing biology  at  what  was  then  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College  in  1958  when  she 
began  work  as  an  LDWF  student  lab  assis- 
tant. She  had  no  particular  specialty  at  the 
time.  It  was  her  work  at  LDWF  that  deter- 
mined her  future  path  as  a  fisheries  biologist. 

Hers  is  truly  a  story  of  someone  working 
her  way  through  the  ranks  to  a  position  of 
preeminence.  From  her  beginnings  as  a  stu- 
dent worker,  she  rose  first  to  Biologist  Aide 
in  1959  to  Biologist  I  (1961),  Biologist  II 
(1970),  Biologist  III  (1973)  and  other  titles 
before  being  named  Inland  Fisheries  Project 
Coordinator  in  January  of  1987.  She  also  con- 
tinued her  academic  development,  earning 
her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  were 
while  working  for  LDWF. 

Civil  service  job  titles  often  lack  meaning 


Janice  Hughes  Little 
at  work  in  the  early  days 
of  her  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  career.  She 
began  at  the  Department 
in  1958  as  a  student 
worker  earning  $1  an 
hour.  Her  retirement  in 
January  1996  came  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  career 
dedicated  to  Louisiana's 
fisheries  resources. 
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James  Brantley,  Janice 

Hughes  Little  and  Charlie 

Biggar  (left  to  right) 

collecting  eggs  from  a 

female  striped  bass  as 

part  of  their  work  on 

D'Arbonne  Lake  in  1974. 


without  understanding  the  hard  work  and 
accomplishments  that  go  with  them.  Little's 
first  stint  as  a  Project  Leader  came  in  1963  on 
a  federal  project  to  determine  the  effects  of 
D'Arbonne  Lake's  impoundment  on  fish, 
benthos  and  water  chemistry.  In  1965,  she 
led  a  project  to  determine  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous chemicals  on  striped  bass  and  develop 
handling  techniques  for  fry  and  fingerlings. 

"When  we  first  started  in  1965  we  could- 
n't keep  striped  bass  alive,"  said  Little.  "We 
did  a  lot  of  work  on  production,  how  to  feed 
them,  how  to  hold  them,  how  to  harvest 
them.  We  tested  chemicals  to  learn  how  to 
treat  them  if  they  had  diseases." 

In  1985  she  was  named  District  II 
(Monroe)  Fisheries  Supervisor,  giving  her 
the  responsibility  for  lake  management  and 
all  fisheries  activities  in  the  eight-parish  dis- 
trict. Besides  Caney,  her  region  also  encom- 
passed Bussey  and  D'Arbonne  lakes. 

In  addition,  Little  has  worked  on  bluegill 
and  crawfish  studies,  farm  pond  manage- 
ment, fish  parasite  and  disease  identification 
and  control,  aquatic  weed  identification  and 
control,  catfish  culture  and  exotic  fish  intro- 
ductions, including  triploid  grass  carp.  She 
also  oversaw  the  project  to  prepare  maps  of 
30  major  lakes  in  Louisiana,  including  histo- 
ries and  available  facilities.  Hers  is  truly  a 
remarkable  career. 

"She's  a  Department  person,  and  that's 
probably  the  best  thing  I  can  say  about  her," 
said  Williams,  who  first  came  to  LDWF  as  a 
student  worker  under  Little.  "This  has  been 
a  career  for  her  —  a  vocation  —  not  just  a  job 


I  she  took  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  another  job." 
"The  main  thing 
;  I've  enjoyed  in  my 
years  with  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  is  the 
challenge,"  Little 
^  said.  "It's  been  a  chal- 
W  ]  lenge  from  day  one.  I 
E/  I  was  breaking  into  a 
W/jM  man's  field.  Back  in 
I  the  1950s  and  1960s  it 
Jflj  I  was  pretty  tough  for 
I  a  woman.  When  I 
I  would  write  to  col- 
leagues, I  would  sign 
my  name  as  J.S.  Little 
because  I  knew  that  I 
3  wouldn't  get  any 
respect  if  they  knew  I  was  a  woman.  All  that 
began  to  change  in  the  1970s. 

"My  work  with  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  has  also  been  very  satisfying.  At  the 
first  southern  division  meeting  I  attended  in 
1960,  no  one  had  heard  of  a  woman  biolo- 
gist, but  I  never  felt  any  discrimination. 
Everyone  has  always  been  extremely  nice 
and  supportive  and  I've  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  association  with  the  people  in  that  orga- 
nization. 

"I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  once  with  a 
prior  president  of  AFS  and  I  made  the  com- 
ment, 'I  hope  I  wasn't  elected  president 
because  I  was  a  woman.'  He  said,  'No,  you 
were  elected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  woman.'  To  me,  that  was  the  highest  com- 
pliment." 

"Janice  has  continuously  exhibited  high 
standards  of  professionalism,  technical  skills 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  which  are  to  be 
commended,"  said  Bennie  Fontenot,  admin- 
istrator of  LDWF's  Inland  Fisheries  Division. 
"She  has  always  expressed  outstanding 
enthusiasm  and  interest  for  the  fishery 
resources  of  this  state." 

Herring  concluded,  "Janice  has  brought  a 
lot  of  recognition,  dignity  and  professional- 
ism to  the  fisheries  profession  as  well  as  high 
visibility  and  recognition  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  She  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
state  and  to  the  nation  and  especially  to  the 
advancement  and  fine-tuning  of  fisheries 
research  and  management.  She  is  a  leader 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  and  an  example  for  all 
our  wildlife  and  fisheries  employees."         ■ 
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BY  CHRIS  BERZAS 

1  ■  Torth  America's  greatest  river-basin  swamp,  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  has  reason  to  be  celebrated  yet  again! 
M  This  expansive,  unique  wild  environment  has  quite  possibly  been  home  to  more  species  of  wildlife  per  acre  than 
f  any  other  habitat  area  in  Louisiana.  Now  there  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  Basin's  haunts,  one  that  complements 
, .  ■  the  Atchafalaya's  majestic  beauty  in  a  grand  manner. 

The  eastern  wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris)  is  the  Basin's  nouveau  species.  And  he  certainly  has  made  his 
presence  known.  Last  spring  approximately  122  Basin  gobblers  were  harvested  during  the  first-ever  spring  gobbler  lot- 
tery hunt  conducted  at  Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  and  the  adjacent  Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (NWR)  south  of  Krotz  Springs.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  hosted  the  hunt 
since  turkey  numbers  had  risen  significantly  on  these  two  areas. 

In  fact  statistics  obtained  by  LDWF'S  District  VI  revealed  that  on  opening  day,  March  25,  1995,  a  total  of  32  long- 
beards  were  harvested  by  116  hunters  -  an  incredible  ratio  of  one  bird  harvested  for  each  3.6  hunter  efforts. 

"Our  success  here  is  about  what's  expected  when  you  allow  the  first  hunting  opportunities  on  turkeys  that  have 
never  experienced  pressure  before,"  said  Kerney  Sonnier,  LDWF  District  VI  wildlife  supervisor.  "Also,  as  we  heard 
from  the  hunters  on  opening  day,  everyone  seemed  pleased  with  their  experience  with  the  lottery  hunt  here. 

Sonnier  refers  to  the  fact  that  only  150  hunters,  selected  by  a  LDWF  lottery,  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  first 
weekend  opener  of  the  season.  On  the  weekdays  of  March  27-31, 1995  only  a  daily  use  permit  was  necessary  for  any- 
one wishing  to  pursue  longbeards  on  these  lands.  The  season  closed  with  another  lottery  hunt  for  150  chosen  individ- 

Ua"SareryPwas  ^amount  in  our  decision  to  go  to  a  lottery,"  said  Sonnier.  "Thankfully,  no  one  was  injured  and  there 
were  only  a  few  minor  violations  written  by  Department  personnel." 
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Longbeards  and  limbhangers  were 
indeed  harvested,  119  adult  male  birds  with 
weights  ranging  up  to  21  pounds. 
Incredibly,  only  three  jakes  (1-year-old 
birds)  were  taken  during  the  nine-day  hunt. 

John  Sturgis,  LDWF  District  Biologist 
headquartered  at  Sherburne,  was  rather 
happy  with  the  success  of  the  hunt  on  these 
lands.  "I  can't  emphasize  enough  that  the 
public  was  pleased  with  the  first  lottery 
turkey  hunt  here,"  said  Sturgis.  "This 
turkey  hunt  at  Sherburne  WMA  and  the 
Atchafalaya  NWR  was  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  Department  to  provide  a  very  popu- 
lar event. 

"Our  heaviest  bird  weighed  21  pounds," 
reported  Sturgis.  "Our  longest  beard  was 
recorded  at  11  Vi6  -inches,  and  the  longest 
spurs  were  measured  at  1  l/2-inches.  As  you 
can  tell,  hunters  were  pretty  proud  of  the 
quality  of  the  birds  taken." 

This  wasn't  always  the  case  in  terms  of 
the  status  of  America's  greatest  game  bird  in 
the  Atchafalaya  basin. 

"When  we  first  acquired  these  lands 
[Sherburne  WMA]  in  the  1980s,  we  did  have 
a  spring  gobbler  season,"  reminisced 
Sturgis.  In  fact,  hunting  leases  on  lands 
north  of  Highway  190  near  Lottie  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
these  birds  to  the  area  in  the  1970s. 

"We  didn't  have  much  response  to  turkey 
hunting  in  the  early  days,"  noted  Sturgis. 
"Participating  hunters  just  didn't  see  many 
birds,  so  we  decided  to  discontinue  turkey 
hunting  on  public  lands  until  we  could  see 
some  results  from  restocking  efforts." 

Sturgis  recalled  that  it  was  in  March  of 
1991  when  approximately  29  hens  and  six 
jakes  were  released  into  areas  of  Sherburne 
WMA  and  the  Atchafalaya  NWR.  Twenty  of 
these  hens  were  acquired  form  the  Tensas 
River  NWR  in  Madison  and  Tensas  parish- 
es, along  with  nine  from  Brusley  Hunting 
Club  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Trapping 
efforts  at  Three  Rivers  WMA  in  Concordia 
parish  accounted  for  the  six  jakes. 

Sturgis  recalled  that  reproduction  indices 
obtained  through  1993  indicated  excellent 
hatches  during  those  years.  In  fact  deer 
hunters  were  treated  to  the  splendor  of  the 
fall  strutting  of  large  numbers  of  bachelor 
toms  on  many  occasions. 

"This  is  the  point  we  arrived  at  before  we 
opened  turkey  hunting  here  to  the  public  in 
1995,"  said  Danny  Timmer  Jr.,  LDWF  turkey 


study  leader.  "The  Department  had  the 
ingredients  for  a  great  season,  the  rewards 
of  good  hatches  and  well  protected  birds." 

In  fact,  the  first  turkey  lottery  hunt  on 
these  lands  was  so  successful  that  the 
LDWF  has  announced  the  establishment  of 
three  additional  lottery  turkey  hunts  for 
1996.  They  include  Dewey  Wills  WMA  on 
March  16  and  17  (50  participants)  and 
March  18,  19  and  20  (50  participants), 
Georgia-Pacific  WMA  on  April  6  and  7  (75 
participants)  and  April  8,  9  and  10  (75  par- 
ticipants) and  Loggy  Bayou  WMA  on  April 
6  and  7  (5  participants)  and  April  8,  9  and  10 
(5  participants). 

The  1996  lottery  turkey  hunt  at 
Sherburne  WMA/ Atchafalaya  NWR  is  slat- 
ed for  March  16  and  17  (150  participants). 
On  March  21-24,  non-lottery  hunters  will  be 
allowed  to  hunt  turkeys  on  these  lands  by 
picking  up  a  permit  from  self-clearing  sta- 
tions on  the  area.  For  other  information 
regarding  turkey  hunting  on  Sherburne 
WMA/Atchafalaya  NWR,  write  LDWF 
District  VI,  105  Avenue  of  the  Acadians, 
Opelousas,  LA  70570,  318/948-0255. 

According  to  Sturgis,  poult  surveys  con- 
ducted throughout  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1995  indicated  that  reproduction  may 
be  down  in  the  Basin  and  hunters  here  may 
see  fewer  birds.  However,  this  hunt  contin- 
ues to  be  rated  as  the  most  popular  LDWF 
turkey  lottery  endeavor  for  1996  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  adult  birds  yet  to 
be  harvested. 

"A  good  strong  flock  of  turkeys  remain 
throughout  the  area,"  reported  Sturgis. 
Deer  hunters  have  seen  many  birds  this  sea- 
son, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are 
many,  especially  in  the  southern  portion, 
that  have  yet  to  hear  a  hunter's  call." 

Sturgis  was  referring  to  an  area  of  the 
Atchafalaya  NWR  above  Interstate  10,  a 
place  where  the  ravages  of  Hurricane 
Andrew  were  felt  in  terms  of  thousands  of 
downed  trees. 

"It's  super-thick  in  this  area,"  admitted 
Sturgis,  "yet  I  know  it  holds  a  good  number 
of  birds.  Lottery  hunters  will  just  have 
to  work  harder  here  but  the  rewards  could 
be  great." 

In  terms  of  traditional  turkey  areas  with- 
in Sherburne  WMA  and  the  Atchafalaya 
NWR,  Sturgis  advised  hunters  to  focus 
their  efforts  near  agricultural  fields  located 
adjacent  to  Johnson's  Bayou  along  Little 
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Alabama  Bayou.  Other  areas  include  ridges 
within  the  vast  Des  Ourses  (Bear)  swamp,  as 
well  as  pipeline  and  highwire  rights-of-way 
located  throughout  the  42,000-acre  area. 

"One  bit  of  advice  that  I  can  share  from 
successful  hunters  of  the  1995  lottery  is  to 
stay  with  it  all  day,"  urged  Sturgis.  "On 
many  occasions,  hunters  were  somewhat 
unsuccessful  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
birds  eventually  came  to  their  calls  later  in 
the  day." 

One  noted  turkey  hunter  who  traveled 
south  all  the  way  from  Downsville  to  sample 
the  hunting  in  the  Basin  was  53-year-old 
Jerry  Antley,  manufacturer  of  Cedar 
Hill  Game  Calls.  He  and  Ken  Trisler  of 
Rayville  were  quite  successful  in  calling  in 
a  longbeard  (18  V2  lbs.,  9  J /2-inch  beard)  on 
the  hunting  days  between  the  two  lotteries 
in  1995. 

"I  was  very  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
habitat  in  this  area  for  turkeys,"  admitted 
Antley.  "Sherburne  WMA  is  huge  and  all  of 
its  acres  show  pretty  good  habitat  for 
turkeys.  I  was  equally  impressed  with  the 
amount  of  room  available  for  turkey 
hunters. 

"However,  the  presence  of  water  through- 
out the  area  forces  a  fellow  to  have  addition- 
al gear,  especially  waders,"  he  added. 
"You'll  have  to  use  them  or  swim,  especially 
if  you  want  to  avoid  much  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  birds." 

Regarding  tactics,  Antley  emphasized 
thorough  scouting  prior  to  the  hunt  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  find  the  birds  may 
take  work  and  more  than  one  group  of  birds 
should  be  located  to  ensure  success  on  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  turkey  venture. 

On  the  day  of  the  hunt,  Antley  claimed 
that  hunters  should  be  able  to  set  up  100  to 
150  yards  from  where  the  birds  are  roosting 
because  of  the  thick  cover.  However,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  alert  turkeys  to  the 
hunter's  presence  by  noise  and  movement. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  I  would  begin  with 
a  few  clucks  and  a  tree  yelp  to  let  him  know 
where  you're  at,"  advised  Antley.  "My  expe- 
rience here  is  that  he  may  emit  a  lot  of  gob- 
bles and  stay  in  his  area  in  hopes  the  hen  will 
come  to  him. 

"After  the  bird  flies  down  from  the  roost, 
start  producing  the  standard  yelp,"  the 
hunter  urged.  "If  the  gobbler  decides  to  go 
the  other  way,  set  up  and  call  again  because 
he  may  just  come  back  looking  for  that  other 


hen  later  in  the  morning. 

"Usually,  if  the  turkey  gobbles  at  10  to 
11  a.m.,  he  just  may  be  easy  to  call  all  the 
way  in,"  claimed  Antley.  "He'll  be  on  the 
ground.  You  may  not  hear  his  gobbles  that 
well  and  he'll  be  close,  so  you  will  have  to  be 
able  to  get  set  up  in  a  hurry.  This  certainly 
has  happened  during  the  hunts  at 
Sherburne." 

The  most  important  advice,  not  only  from 
Antley  but  also  from  LDWF  biologists 
Timmer  and  Sturgis,  has  to  do  with  safety. 
According  to  these  professionals,  bright 
colors  such  as  red,  white  and/or  blue 
should  never  adorn  any  turkey  hunter  in  the 
woods.  These  are  the  colors  of  turkeys,  not 
of  hunters. 

Also,  turkey  hunters  must  always  be  care- 
ful to  positively  identify  their  target  before 
shooting.  The  use  of  decoys,  although  a 
quite  successful  turkey  tactic,  makes  target 
identification  even  more  important  because  a 
calling  hunter  may  well  be  located  just  a  few 
yards  away  from  the  decoys. 

There  you  have  it;  a  1996  spring  turkey 
hunting  primer  aimed  at  a  suspenseful 
adventure  in  the  great  Atchafalaya  Basin. 
Hopefully  this  spring,  the  thunderous  gob- 
bles and  drumming  of  America's  greatest 
game  bird  will  thrill  your  morning  in 
America's  greatest  river  basin  swamp.         ■ 


Photo  by  Leo  Quebedeaux 
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The  number  of  turkeys  in 
the  immense  Atchafalaya 
Basin  has  increased 
enough  to  provide  real 
opportunities  for  young 
and  novice  hunters  to  get 
a  shot  at  a  long-beard. 
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ater  has  always  been  the  life-blood  of  Louisiana.  The  state's  water  courses  —  rivers, 
bayous,  streams  —  are  the  veins  and  arteries  that  have  conveyed  people  and  goods  to 
important  destinations  throughout  Louisiana.  We  still  require  rivers  for  recreation, 
drinking  water,  irrigation  and  disposal  of  waste.  Rivers  are  also  managed  for  flood 
control,  navigation  and  petrochemical  exploration. 

Everyone  who  takes  advantage  of  an  early  morning  fishing  excursion,  an  afternoon  plea- 
sure trip  or  other  fun-filled  time  on  or  near  a  river  wants  to  go  where  water  and  river  banks 
are  clean  and  free  of  debris.  With  the  state's  rivers'  historical  significance  and  recreational 
opportunities  in  mind,  the  state  legislature  approved  the  Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  River 
Act  in  1970,  creating  the  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

The  act  acknowledges  that  "there  exist  in  Louisiana  many  unique  and  diverse  free-flowing 
rivers,  streams  and  bayous  which  should  be  preserved,  protected  and  enhanced  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  benefit  of  Louisiana  citizens." 

The  statute  continues,  "This  system  shall  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  preserving, 
protecting,  developing,  reclaiming  and  enhancing  the  wilderness  qualities,  scenic  beauties 
and  ecological  regime  of  certain  free-flowing  streams  or  segments  thereof." 

"This  system  shall  further  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  aesthetic,  scenic, 
recreational,  fish,  wildlife,  ecological,  archaeological,  geological,  botanical  and  other  natural 
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Photo  by  Jonathan  Nutt 

and  physical  features  and  resources  found 
along  these  streams  or  segments  thereof." 

Since  being  initiated  and  after  being  bol- 
stered by  additional  legislation  in  1986, 
Louisiana's  Scenic  Rivers  program  is  one  of 
the  nation's  most  progressive  and  expansive, 
encompassing  51  streams  and  stream  seg- 
ments equalling  more  than  1,500  miles  of 
waterways. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  legislation  prohibits  any 
activities  that  would  drastically  alter  a 
river's  natural  and  scenic  qualities.  Five 
activities  are  specifically  prohibited:  chan- 
nelization; clearing  and  snagging;  channel 
realignment;  reservoir  construction;  and 
commercial  clear-cutting  of  native  trees 
within  100  feet  of  the  ordinary  low  water 
mark. 


Louisiana's  Scenic  Rivers  run  the  gamut 
from  quiet  brooks  flowing  past  moss-draped 
cypress  trees  to  waterfalls  coursing  through 
otherwise  silent  forests  to  sluggish  streams 
and  bayous.  They  wind  through  both  rural 
and  urban  areas,  past  miles  of  Louisiana 
landscapes  and  through  centuries  of  south- 
ern history. 

The  most  unlikely  Scenic  River  is  proba- 
bly Bayou  St.  John,  which  runs  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain  into  the  heart  of  New  Orleans. 
What  Bayou  St.  John  lacks  in  natural  scenics 
it  makes  up  for  in  park-like  vistas,  old  homes 
of  architectural  interest  that  date  as  far  back 
as  1798,  and  a  sense  of  history.  This  bayou 
was  long  ago  an  Indian  water  route  as  well 
as  the  site  of  early  European  settlements 
before  the  founding  of  the  city. 

It  takes  two  legislative  sessions  for  a 
stream  or  river  to  be  christened  Scenic. 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  per- 
sonnel study  the  river  between  sessions.  This 
includes  taking  public  comment  at  hearings 
and  through  correspondence. 

"There  are  many  misconceptions  about 
the  Scenic  Rivers  program,"  said  MB.  "Blue" 
Watson,  LDWF  Environmental  Section  head. 
"Designating  a  watercourse  a  Scenic  River 
does  not  convey  property  rights  to  the  state 
over  privately  owned  lands." 

Public  meetings  conducted  by  Watson 
and  LDWF  Scenic  Rivers  Coordinator 
Donovan  Mire  include  an  explanation  of 
what  the  Scenic  Rivers  program  is  and  what 
river  protection  measures  the  law  requires. 
These  meetings  give  residents  a  forum  to  air 
concerns.  Problems  such  as  pollution,  litter, 
trespassing  and  property  damage  are 
addressed. 

Public  comment  is  also  vital  to  the  devel- 
opment of  "river  plans"  for  each  stream  in 
the  system  as  required  by  law.  Taking  into 
account  the  intent  of  the  legislation  and  con- 
cerns of  landowners,  the  Department  ends 
up  with  an  effective  plan  for  each  river  in  the 
system. 

Take  for  example  Bayou  Des  Allemands,  a 
15-mile  river  on  the  border  of  St.  Charles  and 
Lafourche  parishes.  It  runs  from  Baie  des 
Deux  Chenes  at  the  south  of  Lac  Des 
Allemands  to  Lake  Salvador. 

Managers  determined  the  surrounding 
habitat  to  be  composed  mostly  of  deep 
wooded  swamp,  the  dominant  plant  species 
being  Spanish  moss-draped  baldcypress  and 
water  tupelo.  The  habitat  exhibits  moderate 


Bayou  Kisatchie 
is  one  of  several 
waterways 
listed  in 
Louisiana's 
Scenic  Rivers 
Program.  Its 
beauty  and 
unique 

terrain  attract 
sightseers  from 
around  the  state. 
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The  Amite  River  (below) 

provides  most  of  the 

border  between  East 

Feliciana  and  St.  Helena 

parishes.  It  is  one  of  the 

most  popular  fishing 

rivers  in  Louisiana,  but  its 

upper  stretches  remain 

relatively  pristine. 

The  Tickfaw  River 

(right  page)  meanders 

from  the  Mississippi  state 

line  through  St.  Helena 

and  Livingston  parishes. 

It  is  relatively 

undeveloped  except 

near  Montpelier  and 

Greensburg,  providing 

high  potential  for  natural 

scenic  beauty. 


plant  species  diversity  and  moderately  high 
animal  species  diversity.  Fur  bearers,  swamp 
rabbits,  a  small  white-tailed  deer  popula- 
tion, wading  birds,  waterfowl  and  other 
birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians  abound.  No 
protected,  rare,  endangered  or  threatened 
species  have  been  identified  on  this  river. 

Twelve  sites  have  been  identified  as  his- 
torical and  archaeological  along  the  river's 
banks.  All  are  prehistoric  camp  sites  where 
Indians  collected  clams. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  river  corridor 
remains  in  natural  cover,  but  the  area  sees 
high  levels  of  development  which  adversely 
impacts  its  scenic  qualities  in  several  areas. 
Given  its  close  proximity  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  adjoining  Lac  Des  Allemands,  the 
area  is  also  heavily  used  for  recreational  fish- 
ing and  boating. 

There  are  four  principal  management 
aspects  standard  for  all  the  rivers  in  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  each  tailored  for  the  special 
requirements  of  Bayou  Des  Allemands. 

Water  quality  management:  No  potentially 
polluting  discharge  is  permitted  directly  into 
Bayou  Des  Allemands  unless  the  existence 
of  the  discharge  predates  the  river's  inclu- 
sion in  the  Scenic  Rivers  system.  Existing 
discharges  will  remain  the  responsibility  of 
Louisiana's  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Indirect  discharges  will 
not  be  permitted  if  they  will  have  a  measur- 
able impact  on  the  river. 

Riparian  land  use  management:  The  vast 
majority  of  the  riparian  lands  along  the 
state's  Scenic  Rivers  are  privately  owned, 
and  the  Department  recognizes  that  it  has 
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limited  authority  to  regulate  this  property.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  Department  establish- 
es working  relationships  with  landowners 
on  fish,  wildlife  and  habitat  management 
and  enhancement  issues.  LDWF  respects  the 
wishes  of  those  landowners  who  want  to 
continue  to  maintain  their  stream  bank  prop- 
erty's natural  character  without  the  state's 
assistance.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
Department  negotiates  Scenic  Easements 
designed  to  provide  maximum  protection  to 
wildlife  habitat  while  accommodating  with- 
out usurping  landowners'  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property. 

Structural  intrusions  management:  Bridge 
building  will  require  a  permit.  Impoundments, 
clearing,  channelization  and  channel  realign- 
ment are  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  therefore 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects  are  not 
permitted.  LDWF  will  coordinate  with  the 
parish  government  to  make  sure  state  law 
isn't  violated.  Any  project  on  Bayou  Des 
Allemands  that  requires  a  federal,  state  or 
local  permit  will  also  require  a  Scenic  Rivers 
permit.  Other  aspects  cover  private  industry 
projects,  pipelines,  powerlines,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  extraction,  agricultural 
operations,  timber  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment. 

Recreational  use  management:  It  is  not 
Department  policy  to  discourage  recreation- 
al uses  on  the  Scenic  Rivers  by  the  public, 
nor  is  it  policy  to  advocate  uses  which  con- 
flict or  have  high  potential  for  conflict  with 
statutes  or  with  private  property  rights. 

The  complete  plan  for  Bayou  Des 
Allemands,  is  of  course,  much  more  detailed. 
Similar  plans  are  set  up  for  each  river. 
"That's  51  separate  plans,  not  one  overall 
plan,"  said  Mire. 

All  51  plans  have  been  finalized.  "We're 
now  in  the  process  of  revising  the  plans,  tak- 
ing into  account  further  input  from 
landowners  and  factoring  in  any  additional 
concerns,"  Mire  said.  "A  river  plan  is  as 
dynamic  as  the  river  itself.  As  natural  forces 
change  the  character  of  a  river  or  as  human 
activities  impact  the  watercourse,  the  plan 
must  accommodate  these  changes." 

The  Scenic  Rivers  system  is  always  chang- 
ing, but  it's  not  always  being  added  to. 
Legislation  during  the  1993  session  led  to  the 
removal  of  Terrebonne  Parish's  Bayou 
Penchant  from  the  list.  Watson  reported  that 


resident  perception  was  that  Scenic  River 
status  would  interfere  with  future  develop- 
ment in  the  region.  Coastal  restoration  plans 
might  also  have  conflicted. 

At  the  same  time  that  Bayou  Penchant 
was  removed  from  the  list,  the  legislature 
named  Bayou  Chinchuba  in  St.  Tammany 
Parish  as  the  latest  Scenic  River. 

Louisiana  rivers  —  including  upland 
streams,  bottomland  bayous  and  tidal 
marshes  —  support  a  rich  diversity  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife  species.  How  we  use  our 
rivers  has  long  been  a  heated  issue.  The 
Scenic  Rivers  Program  is  a  working  example 
of  how  private  interests  and  public  beauty 
can  be  balanced.  ■ 


Louisiana's  Scenic  Rivers  and  Bayous 
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Bayou  Dorcheat 
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Tangipahoa  River 

Tangipahoa 

Corney  Bayou 

Claiborne,  Union 

Tchefuncte  River 

Tangipahoa,  Washington, 

Bayou  D'Arbonne 
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St.  Tammany 

Bayou  D'Arbonne 

Claiborne,  Union, 
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Washington,  St.  Tammany 

(middle  fork) 

Lincoln 

Pushepatapa  River 

Washington 

Bayou  L'Outre 
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West  Pearl  River 

Washington,  St.  Tammany 

Bayou  Bartholemew 

Morehouse 

Bradley  Slough 

St.  Tammany 

Ouachita  River 

Morehouse,  Union 

Wilson  Slough 

St.  Tammany 

Morgan  River 

St.  Tammany 

Holmes  Bayou 

St.  Tammany 

Central  Louisiana 

Bayou  LaCombe 

St.  Tammany 

Waterbody 
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Bayou  Cane 

St.  Tammany 

Little  River 

Grant,  LaSalle 

Blind  River 

St.  James,  St.  John, 

Fish  Creek 

Grant 

Ascension,  Livingston 

Big  Creek 

Grant 

Bayou  Trepagnier 

St.  Charles 

Trout  Creek 

LaSalle 

Bayou  LaBranche 

St.  Charles 

Spring  Creek 

Rapides 

Bayou  Des  Allemands 

St.  Charles,  Lafourche 

Bayou  Cocodrie 

Rapides,  Evangeline 

Bayou  Dupre 

St.  Bernard 

Bayou  Kisatchie 

Natchitoches 

Lake  Borgne  Canal 

St.  Bernard 

Calcasieu  River 

Vernon,  Rapides,  Allen, 

Bashman  Bayou 

St.  Bernard 

Jefferson  Davis,  Calcasieu 

Terre  Beau  Bayou 

St.  Bernard 

Ten  Mile  Creek 

Vernon,  Rapides,  Allen 

Pirogue  Bayou 

St.  Bernard 

Six  Mile  Creek 

Vernon,  Allen 

Bayou  Bienvenue 

Orleans,  St.  Bernard 

Whiskey  Chirto  Creek 

Vernon,  Beauregard,  Allen 

Bayou  St.  John 

Orleans 

Pearl  Creek 

Vernon 

Bayou  Chaperon 

St.  Bernard 

Bayou  Cocodrie 

Concordia 

Bogue  Falaya  River 

St.  Tammany 

Saline  Bayou 

LaSalle,  Catahoula 

Bayou  Chinchuba 

St.  Tammany 
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BY  SARA  ANN  HARRIS 

The  thud  of  a  fiberglass  paddle  striking  an 
aluminum  hull  hung  in  the  evening  air. 
My  buddies  and  I  negotiated  the  river's 
tight  bend,  five  canoes  deep  in  an  old 
cypress  river  bottom.  We  maneuvered  past 
knobby  cypress  knees  standing  at  canoer's 
eye-level  and  taller.  Feathery,  new,  green  veg- 
etation shaded  the  narrow  passageway.  I  felt 
at  home. 

Bayou  Dorcheat  meanders  across  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  state  line  near  Springhill 
in  Webster  Parish.  The  waterway  is  too  shal- 
low to  float  on  the  most  northern  stretch,  but 
deepens  one-third  of  the  way  down  and  pro- 
vides memorable  canoeing  experiences.  At 
the  south  end,  the  bayou  sustains  motorboat 
traffic  and  launches  provide  access.  Finally, 
the  grand  cypresses  part  and  bayou  becomes 
lake,  Lake  Bisrineau. 

Canoeing  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  way 
to  truly  experience  Louisiana  wilderness.  In  a 
region  dominated  by  the  dynamics  of  the 
largest  delta  on  the  continent,  a  water  vehicle 
is  a  must.  The  design  of  the  canoe  allows  deep 
entry  into  undisturbed  shallow  waters.  The 
quietness  of  the  canoe  allows  curious  floaters 
to  view  wild  things  in  those  wild  places. 

We  dipped  paddles  into  the  gentle  water, 
pulled  them  along  the  gunnels  and  listened  to 
water  dripping  from  the  blades.  A  lanky  blue 
heron  squawked  from  its  perch  overhead 
then  flapped  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  probed  fine  dark  mud  for  its 
evening  meal,  only  to  be  nudged  down  river 
again  by  the  approaching  canoes. 

Binding  is  just  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
canoeing.  Fishing,  nature  photography, 
swimming,  sunning  and  exploring  with 
friends  are  others.  There  are  numerous  aquat- 
ic habitats  in  Louisiana  and  almost  all  are 
within  the  new  canoers  reach.  Major  swamps 
of  the  Red  River,  the  Ouachita  River,  the  Black 
River,  the  Atchafalaya  River,  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Pearl  River  offer  hardwood  bot- 
tomland rivers  and  cypress-tupelo  gum  bay- 
ous. In  the  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forests 
of  hilly  central  Louisiana  canoers  enjoy  sandy 
bottomed  creeks.  The  pine  flatwoods  of  the 
Florida  parishes  are  etched  with  excellent 
canoeing  routes  that  widen  as  they  ease 
toward  Lake  Pontchartrain.  For  the  experi- 
enced and  brave,  there  are  many  secluded 
bays  and  sloughs  among  the  marsh  grasses  of 
coastal  Louisiana. 


Because  Louisiana  waters  are  calm  and 
slow  moving,  canoeing  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  training.  A  common  sense 
approach  to  paddling  is  quite  sufficient. 
Canoers  are  ordinarily  most  active  in  spring 
when  melting  ice  from  the  north  provides 
ample  water  to  sustain  a  full  day's  float  on 
small  stretches  of  water.  Summers  are  also 
popular  and  canoers  beat  the  heat  by  select- 
ing narrow,  well-shaded  rivers  and  taking 
splash  breaks.  As  with  any  outdoor  activity 
plenty  of  cold  drinks,  nutritious  snacks,  a 
weather  check,  insect  repellent,  sun  screen 
and  a  good  sense  of  humor  go  a  long  way. 
Many  rivers  run  through  private  property 
and  landowners  are  very  aware  of  visitors.  It 
is  important  that  canoers  respect  the 
landowner  by  behaving  appropriately  and 
avoid  leaving  trash  or  bottles  on  river  banks. 

A  camping  and  canoeing  outfitter  is  a  good 
place  to  start  your  canoeing  adventure.  You 
may  want  to  contact  a  local  canoe  club  and 
sign  up  for  a  day  trip.  The  outfitters  may  dis- 
play the  club's  newsletter  or  be  able  to  tell 
you  how  to  reach  a  club  day  trip  leader.  Trip 
leaders  are  commonly  looking  for  canoeing 
partners  for  club  members  who  have  their 
own  canoes  and  paddles.  Some  outfitters  rent 
canoes,  paddles  and  canoe  racks.  One  or  two 
outfitters  sponsor  day  trips  complete  with 
equipment  open  to  the  public. 

Another  option  is  to  ask  about  a  canoe 
rental  outpost  on  a  nearby  river.  Go  to  the 
river  outpost  solo  or  with  friends  and  the  out- 
fitter will  provide  equipment  and  transporta- 
tion in  late  afternoon  from  the  take-out  point 
back  to  your  vehicle.  A  few  rivers  can  be  pad- 
dled up  river  as  easily  as  down  river.  On 
these,  canoers  investigate  the  water  course  to 
their  content,  then  simply  turn  around  and 
paddle  back  to  the  landing. 

If  you  decide  you  want  to  heighten  your 
level  of  risk  and  deepen  your  sense  of  self- 
reliance,  you  are  ready  to  plan  your  own  out- 
ing. Because  I  found  it  tricky  to  locate  a  good 
canoeing  river  on  my  own,  I  recommend 
using  a  guide  book.  By  a  good  canoeing  river 
I  mean  one  that  I  can  carry  a  canoe  to  from  a 
road  or  bridge,  that  has  an  equally  accessible 
take-out  after  a  day's  float,  that  has  runs 
about  three  to  seven  miles  between  access 
points,  that  has  ample  water  volume  to  allow 
floating  rather  then  dragging  the  canoe  and 
that  is  shallow  enough  to  exclude  motor  boat 
traffic.  Scenic  beauty,  watchable  wildlife  and 
good  fishing  are  far  more  common  than  these 
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quietly  enjoy  the  wildlife 

inhabiting  the  area. 


practical  factors,  but  most  of  us  are  more  like- 
ly to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  canoeing  if  logis- 
tics are  well  planned. 

I  would  not  trade  any  of  my  adventures 
related  to  searching  for  a  good  river,  includ- 
ing high  stepping  in  soft  sand,  canoe  in  tow, 
or  losing  my  fishing  tackle  and  new  sunglass- 
es to  a  drooping  limb,  lifting  and  heaving  my 
canoe  and  gear  over  downed  oak  branches,  or 
even  cracking  the  delicate  hull  of  a  pricey  rac- 
ing canoe,  but  I  believe  that  this  "level  of  risk" 
and  deep  sense  of  self-reliance  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  seasoned  canoer. 

The  best  Louisiana  canoeing  guide  books 
are  Canoeing  in  Louisiana,  co-produced  by 
Lafayette  Natural  History  Museum  and  Pack 
&  Paddle  Outfitter,  and  Trail  Guide  to  the  Delta 
Country,  published  by  the  New  Orleans 
Group  of  the  Sierra  Club.  They  are  available 
at  outfitters  and  some  bookstores.  They  pro- 
vide descriptions  of  rivers,  estimates  of  river 
miles  from  access  point  to  access  point  and 
directions  /  maps. 

I  also  recommend  a  good  road  map.  You 
will  be  navigating  your  way  to  nondescript 
put-  in  and  take-out  points  on  country  roads 
with  few  opportunities  to  ask  directions. 
Bring  two  vehicles.  Park  one  at  the  take-out  as 
a  shuttle  back  to  your  starting  place  at  dusk. 
Parish  maps  are  best  and  are  available  from 
surveying  and  drafting  retail  outlets  or  by 
mailing  your  request  with  a  check  or  money 


order  for  $1.03  per  map  to  General  Files, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development,  P.O.  Box  94245,  Baton  Rouge, 
La  70804-9245.  The  telephone  number  is 
504/379-1107.  Some  outfitters  sell  topograph- 
ical maps  and  they  provide  interesting  infor- 
mation on  watersheds  and  elevation  changes, 
but  for  driving  unfamiliar  roads  they  are  useless. 

If  you  reach  a  point  where  you  decide  to 
purchase  your  own  canoe,  carefully  factor  in 
your  own  canoeing  needs.  Outfitters  sell  a 
wide  range  of  builds  and  brand  names.  They 
can  provide  manufacturer's  brochures  which 
include  descriptions,  uses,  lengths,  building 
materials,  weights  and  prices.  Ask  a  canoe 
expert  for  advice  on  the  design  that  best 
matches  your  needs. 

You  will  probably  be  interested  in  a  canoe 
suited  for  slow,  meandering  water  and  ample 
gear  and  one  that  offers  stability.  Long, 
streamlined,  ultra-light-weight,  v-hull  designs 
are  built  for  racing  in  fast  straight  water 
courses.  Conversely,  canoes  of  average  length 
(15  to  17  feet)  are  built  to  navigate  turns,  of 
which  Louisiana  waters  have  many.  Average 
width  and  a  shallow-water  hull  provide  room 
for  a  days  ample  gear  and  ample  stability. 

Construction  materials  determine  durabili- 
ty and  weight  —  or  how  much  you  are  will- 
ing to  load  on  top  of  your  car  and  then  carry 
from  the  vehicle  down  the  bank  to  the  river's 
edge.  Canoes  built  from  high-tech  racing 
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materials  are  as  light  as  35  pounds,  but  need 
to  be  treated  delicately.  Bumping  for  miles 
down  a  levee,  canoe  bouncing  on  top  of  the 
car,  or  grunting  and  pushing  your  canoe  over 
submerged  logs  are  not  considered  delicate. 
Prices  of  these  canoes,  however,  are  quite 
indelicate,  running  from  $900  to  $1,500. 

Wood  canoes  are  immensely  attractive. 
They  are  shrines  where  canoeing  enthusiasts 
pay  homage,  and  they  require  care  and  main- 
tenance that  approaches  the  level  of  ritual. 
Wood  canoe  owners  have  cultivated  a  will- 
ingness to  provide  frequent  surface  condi- 
tioning and  refinishing  for  gouges,  and  effort 
to  haul  the  weighty  beauties  to  waterside. 
Price  is  not  a  factor  for  these  devotees. 

There  is  a  large  selection  of  fiberglass 
canoes  that  are  quite  durable.  Storing  them 
out  of  the  glaring  sun  and  an  occasional  wax- 
ing and  perhaps  concocting  a  fiberglass  plug 
for  a  nick  too  deep  to  go  untreated  is  all  that 
is  required  of  caretakers  of  these  models. 
They  weigh  a  manageable  55  to  85  pounds 
and  cost  from  $400  to  $800. 

The  aluminum  canoe  can  still  be  pur- 
chased from  canoe  specialty  shops.  General 
boat  retailers  also  frequently  sell  all-purpose, 
maintenance-free  aluminum  canoes  for  a  rea- 
sonable $250.  They  are  heavier  than  fiberglass 
models.  Because  they  are  usually  longer, 
turning  is  not  as  easy,  but  they  hold  up  almost 
indefinitely  to  bumps  and  bangs. 

If  you  purchase  a  canoe,  of  course,  you  will 
also  be  looking  at  paddles,  canoe  racks  and 
tie-downs,  which  you  can  find  at  the  same 
shops. 

On  Bayou  Dorcheat  we  took  the  canoeing 
experience  to  the  next  level,  the  weekend 
canoe  trip  and  camping.  Camping  introduces 
additional  needs  for  food  and  shelter.  Camp 
cooking,  fire  building  and  selection  of  a  tent, 
sleeping  bag  and  rain  gear  are  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  I  can  share  the  beau- 
ty of  such  a  trip. 

We  had  set  up  camp  on  an  open,  flat  river 
bank.  Gay  Brantley,  an  experienced  natural- 
ist, collected  dry  wood  and  built  the  fire. 
James  Brantley,  her  husband,  and  Jimmy 
Woods,  a  fishing  buddy,  stood  knee  deep  in 
the  swamp  and  cast  for  crappie.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  soft  glow  of  dusk,  photog- 
rapher Guy  Labranche  crept  about  shooting 
color  photographs. 

As  dark  overtook  us  and  the  smell  of  fish 
sizzling  over  burning  wood  drifted  amid  the 
tents,  we  were  drawn  to  the  camp  fire.  Leslie 


Johnson,  one  of  the  best  storytellers  1  have 
ever  met,  was  in  good  form.  We  shared  a 
meal  and  reminisced  about  other  nights  on 
other  rivers.  I  felt  at  home  —  and  with  my 
family.  ■ 


Naturalists  at  these  two  centers  lead 
canoe  outings  for  newcomers  and  provide 
equipment. 

Bayou  Sauvage  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Chef  Menteur  Hwy. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

504/254-4490 

Louisiana  Nature  Center  in 

Joe  Brown  Park 

Nature  Center  Drive  at  Read  Boulevard 

New  Orleans,  La. 

504/246-5672 
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LIFETIME  LICENSES 

VERZWYVELT,  THOMAS  LOTTIE 
WHITAKER,  RONNIE      PRAIRIEVILLE 
WIGINTON,  JOHN  LORANGER 

WILSON,  ALFRED  BATON  ROUGE 

ALLEN,  TIMOTHY  HOUMA 

BABERS,  BRANDON      BOSSIER  CITY 
BALL,  DANNY  PINEVILLE 

BOURG,  JAMES  NEW  IBERIA 

BREMERMANN,  III,  FRANCIS    KENNER 
BULLOCK,  JOSHUA  H.  BATON  ROUGE 
CANCIENNE,  ALAN  P.    RESERVE 
CATANIA,  MICHAEL  GREENWELL  SPRGS 
CHAPMAN,  JOSHUA  D. TROUT 
CHAUVIN,  ADAM  P.         BALDWIN 
CHAUVIN,  WENDY  M,     BALDWIN 
CLARK,  ANTHONY  G.    RUSTON 
COFFELT,  DAVID  L.         MORGAN  CITY 
CORNELIUS,  DARRELLPRAIRIEVILLE 
COX,  MICHAEL  K.  LAKE  CHARLES 

CRISP,  CLIFFORD  J.       BELLE  ROSE 
DAIGLE,  LANCE  T  EUNICE 

DE  LACERDA,  TEDDY    MANY 
DEVILLE,  ETHAN  C.       IOTA 
EDWARDS,  JAMES         HAUGHTON 
ELLENBURG,  ERIC  J.     BATON  ROUGE 
ELLIOTT,  PHILIP  R,         RUSTON 
FOSS,  SR.,  PHILIP  J.      DEVILLE 
GOLDMAN,  III,  HARRY  WATERPROOF 
GUILLORY,  DONALD      LAFAYETTE 
HALTERMAN,  ARCHIE.  TALLULAH 
HINSON,  JIMMIE  P.         FERRIDAY 
HUDNALL,  RONALD  N.  JENA 
HURST,  CHARLES  K.     BATON  ROUGE 
JONES,  JIMMY  D.  PEARL  RIVER 

JONES,  ROBERT  J.        SHREVEPORT 
KELLER,  III,  LUTHER     BELLE  CHASSE 
KESSLER,  SCOTT  A.     WHITE  CASTLE 
KIEFFER,  TIMOTHY  M.  BATON  ROUGE 
LANG,  CHARLES  S.        COVINGTON 
LANHAM,  PAUL  M.  MONROE 

LATHROP  CHRISTOPHER  DENHAM  SPRGS 
LAYSSARD,  CHRIS  L     NOBLE 
LEBLANC,  JR.,  HERBERTBATON  ROUGE 
LEBLANC,  NEIL  P.  BATON  ROUGE 

MARTIN,  BURT  M.  JEANERETTE 

MARTIN,  LEONARD  S.  W.  MONROE 
MARTINEE,  JR.,  HUEY  PLAQUEMINE 
MAYEUX,  JR.,  ALBIN      COTTONPORT 
MCCLINTON,  RICKIE     LIVONIA 
MCCORKLE,  DAVID  M.  DESALLEMANDS 
MCCURRY,  MICHAEL     BATON  ROUGE 
MECOM,  JR.,  RICHARD  COVINGTON 
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MULLINS,  K.  MELISE  BATON  ROUGE 
ODOM,  III,  LUTHER  R.  NEW  ORLEANS 
ODOM,  JR.,  LUTHER  NEW  ORLEANS 
POLITO,  FRANK  V  BATON  ROUGE 

RAVANNACK,  JAMES     KENNER 
REEVES,  CHRISTOPHER     SHREVEPORT 
REPPOND,  JAMES  R.     NEWELLTON 
SEALE,  BEN  NEW  ORLEANS 

SHANNON,  BILLY  R.       BERNICE 
SIVERD,  JUSTIN  M.        MADISONVILLE 
SMITH,  JON  P.  PRIDE 

SONNIER,  BAINE  E.       ABBEVILLE 
SONNIER,  BENJAMIN    ABBEVILLE 
SONNIER,  NATALIE  C.   ABBEVILLE 
STANLEY,  JR.,  JOHN  LTICKFAW 
STEED,  DOUGLAS  A.     RUSTON 
STEWART,  WEBSTER  MINDEN 
STILL,  BRIAN  N.  TAYLOR 

STILL,  THOMAS  C.         TAYLOR 
TERRACCIANO,  JEFF    MONROE 
THOMAS,  BENJAMIN     RUSTON 
TROMBATORE  JR.,  BENJAMIN  PEARL  RIVER 
VILLAR,  KIRK  I.  ST.  AMANT 

WEAVER,  JR.,  CHARLES  HOUMA 
ARNAUD,  DAVID  B.         HARVEY 
BIEDENHARN,  RICHARDJACKSON,  MS 
BONNER,  JOSHUA  E.    POLLOCK 
BONNEVAL,  PATRICK     PATTERSON 
BREAUX,  PARRISH  W.   LAKE  CHARLES 
BUCKHOLTZ,  STEELE   PORT  ALLEN 
BUFORD,  ROYCE  E.       DE  QUINCY 
CARROLL,  DOUGLAS    MAURICE 
CLARK,  MICHAEL  E.      RUSTON 
CUSIMANO,  JR.,  LUKE  BATON  ROUGE 
DILLARD,  PATRICK  A.     BUSH 
DOUGHTY,  JOSEPH  L.  CAMPTI 
DUPLECHIEN,  JR.,  GERALD  EMPIRE 
FUSELIER,  III,  CHARLES  ST.  MARTINVILLE 
GALLASPY,  JOHN  W.      MONROE 
GEGENHEIMER,  DAVID.  CHALMETTE 
GUINS,  G.  RON  ZACHARY 

HARRIS,  III,  EDWARD    NOBLE 
HAUK,  JOSEPH  M.  DEVILLE 

HAYES,  TONY  G.  BAKER 

HOLCOMB,  CHARLES   BOGALUSA 
HURST,  CHARLES  K.     BATON  ROUGE 
KENDRICK,  III,  DEWEY  MINDEN 
LECOMPTE,  PAUL  A.      HOUMA 
LOVELL,  JAMES  D.         HOUMA 
MCCOLLISTER,  J.  CLARKE  HAUGHTON 
MCKOWEN,  JR.,  JOHN  JACKSON 
MIGUES,  MATTAHEW    JEANERETTE 
MILLIGAN,  EDWARD  J.  BATON  ROUGE 
MOORE,  MICHAEL  A.     PEARL  RIVER 


ST.  JOSEPH 
GFEENWELL  SPRGS 
SLIDELL 
ST.  JOSEPH 
JUNCTION  CITY 
JUNCTION  CITY 
WEST  MONROE 
MONROE 
LAFAYETTE 


MORALES,  CEDRICK 

PARKER,  KIRT  K. 

PAYNE,  WILLIAM  L 

REYNOLDS,  DANIEL 

SEHON,  RONALD  C. 

SEHON,  RONALD  K. 

SMITH,  JEFFERY  D. 

SMITH,  MICHAEL  J. 

SOBIESK,  PAUL  J. 

SPILLERS,  III,  GEORGE  HOMER 

TEMPLES,  TRENT  P.      BOGALUSA 

TRAHAN,  JR.,  JOHN 

ULRICH.SCOTTA. 

VENABLE,  BRETT  M 

WATSON,  DON  J. 

WEEKS,  RICKY  D. 

WOOD,  BRANDON  L 

WOOD,  LARRY  L. 


OAK  RIDGE 

WESTWEGO 

PINEVILLE 


RAYNE 
MONROE 
SHREVEPORT 
CHALMETTE 
GRAND  CANE 
JUNCTION  CITY 
JUNCTION  CITY 
AINSWORTH,  STEVEN  CARENCRO 
ALLEN,  MATTHEW  D.     BATON  ROUGE 
AMMONS,  CHRISTOPHER     COLFAX 
ANDOLLINA,  JR.,  CLEMENT    NEW  ORLEAN 
BAIN,  DEBBIE  C.  BUNKIE 

BAIN,  JOHN  H.  BUNKIE 

BAIRD,  JR.,  THOMAS     SHREVEPORT 
BARHAM,  WILSON  T 
BARRIOS,  LAARRY  J. 
BATES,  C.  STUART 

BERTHELOT,  THOMAS  FRENCH  SETTLEMEl 
BOENEKE,  WILLIAM       BATON  ROUGE 
BOUDREAUX,  NICHOLAS  NEW  IBERIA 
BROWN,  EDWARD  L.     EUNICE 
BROWN,  JR.,  GRADY 
BRUCE,  JAMES  W. 
BYARGEON,  DAVID  C. 
CAIN,  JIMMY  D. 
CHADWICK,  DAVID  W. 
DAUGHTRY,  JEFFREY  ALEXANDRIA 
DAUTERIVE,  HAROLD   NEW  IBERIA 
FAKIER,  GREGORY  C.   HOUMA 
FINNAN,  CHRISTOPHER  METAIRIE 
GASSER,  SCOTT  A.       SUNSHINE 
GEORGE,  SHAUN-PHILIP  LOCKPORT 
GREENE,  ROBERT  G.    LAFAYETTE 
GUILLOT,  RYAN  M.         THIBODAUX 
KING,  BEN  R.  JONESVILLE 

KING,  DANIEL  R.  JONESVILLE 

LABORDE,  WILLIAM  R.  LAKE  CHARLES 
LAFLEUR,  KEVIN  C.       OPELOUSAS 
LANDRY,  BOYD  J.  MAURICE 

LAWRENCE,  CLYDE       DENHAM  SPRGS 
LOCKWOOD,  III,  CHARLES    MONROE 
MAY,  CHRISTOPHER     ARCADIA 
MCCABE,  WILLIAM  C.    CALHOUN 


LAKE  PROVIENCE 
LAKE  CHARLES 
WEST  MONROE 
MONROE 
SCHRIEVER 


MCCONNELL,  WILLIAM 
MIKINNEY,  SIDNEY  J. 
MCKNIGHT,  PATRICK 
MEYER,  JAY  R. 
MOUNEY,  CRAIG  A. 
PANKEY,  JAY  T 
PENNINGTON,  BRANDON 
ROBERTSON,  MILLARD 
SMITH,  RONALD  E. 
STANLEY,  KEITH  A. 
STEWART,  JOSHUA  L. 
STUART,  JR.,  VIRGIL 
TAYLOR,  DANIEL  P. 
TIMMER,  JEREMY  R. 
WAGUESPACK  NICHOLAS 
WELCH,  RICHARD  A. 
WHETSTONE,  ANDREW 
WINNERS,  JR.,  LESLIE 
ALFORD,  STEVEN  S. 
ALLAIN,  JASON  P. 
ANDERSON,  JAMES 
BARBEE,  THOMAS  J. 
BONNAFFONS,  BRETT 
BOURGEOIS,  MICHAEL 
CABALLERO,  RYAN  D. 
CANDIES,  BLAKE  M. 
COURVILLE,  WILLIAM 
CROWELL,  III,  RICHARD 
DEESE,  HEATH  M. 
DELL,  MATTHEW  F. 
DUKE,  JR.,  RONNIE 
EDWARDS,  STEPHEN 
ENDEL,  DANNY  G. 
EVANS,  BENJAMIN  J. 
FONTENELLE,  JASON 
HAAS,  SHANNON  M. 
HENRY,  JAMES  A. 
HODGES,  JEFF  M. 
HURST,  TAYLOR  M. 
JOHNSON,  BRENT  D. 
JONES,  CALVIN  R. 
KINCHEN,  WARD  C. 
LAJACK,  JR.,  CHARLES 
LANDRY,  DAVID  C. 
LASSEIGNE,  CORY  M. 
LOVING,  RENE  F. 
MAGGIO,  BRYAN  C. 
MAYES,  RYAN  K. 
MCDONALD,  GEORGIA 
MCHUGH,  ROBERT  B. 
PHARR,  JR.,  CHARLES 
PHILLIPS,  BRENT  J. 
PIZZOLATO,  JR.,  DAVID 
PRICE,  JEREMY  C. 


RUSTON 

SHREVEPORT 

BATON  ROUGE 

DES  ALLEMANDS 

METAIRIE 

MONROE 

PRIDE 

TICKFAW 

SHREVEPORT 

HAUGHTON 

HOLDEN 

METAIRIE 

SULPHUR 

PINEVILLE 

NORCO 

SLIDELL 

BOSSIER  CITY 

FOREST  HILL 

BATON  ROUGE 

NEW  IBERIA 

COVINGTON 

CHALMETTE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

METAIRIE 

WHITE  CASTLE 

LULING 

VINTON 

ALEXANDRIA 

JENNINGS 

METAIRIE 

BOURG 

BATON  ROUGE 

JUNCTION  CITY 

CHATHAM 

ARABI 

METAIRIE 

CAMERON 

PRAIRIEVILLE 

BATON  ROUGE 

MONROE 

MOORINGSPORT 

HAMMOND 

OPELOUSAS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

PORT  ALLEN 

LAPLACE 

ZACHARY 

WELCH 

NEW  ORLEANS 

NEW  IBERIA 

NEW  IBERIA 

BATON  ROUGE 

HAHNVILLE 

LAKE  CHARLES 


PRICE,  JOSHUA  R.         LAKE  CHARLES 
RAINOLD,  IV,  ANTON        METAIRIE 
ROBINSON,  TYLER  I.     HAUGHTON 
SOBIESK,  BRITTJ.         LAFAYETTE 
SOMERS,  III,  WALTER    LAKE  CHARLES 
TASSIN,  BRAD  M.  NEW  ORLEANS 

TOUPS,  II,  EARL  L         RAYVILLE 
TYNES,  II,  OTIS  C.  ETHEL 

TYNES,  WALLACE  C.     ETHEL 
WELCH,  JEREMY  W.      STERLINGTON 
WHITE,  BRUCE  J.  LAKE  CHARLES 

AUCOIN,  MICHAEL  W.    LAKE  CHARLES 
CELESTIN,  STEVE  M.    BATON  ROUGE 
COOPER,  JAMES  E.       ABBEVILLE 
CUEVAS,  PEYTON  LAFAYETTE 

DENTON,  PAUL  W.  RODESSA 

DIETZ,  DAVID  W.  IOTA 

FILO,  TAYLOR  J.  LAKE  CHARLES 

GUIDRY,  JACOB  L.         GALLIANO 
HOLLIDAY,  MITCH  A.      COVINGTON 
LIRETTE,  II,  WAYNE  A.  HOUMA 
LIRETTE,  WAYNE  A.       HOUMA 
MORALES,  III,  JEROME  PORT  ALLEN 
NELSON,  SEAN  C.  MANDEVILLE 

PATTERSON,  GARY  JACE  RUSTON 
BERGSTEDT,  SCOTT     SULPHUR 
CUSIMANO,  III,  LUKE 
FRAZER,  MARK  C. 
FRAZER.  SHAWN  L. 
GRACE,  KEVIN  R. 
HOLLIDAY,  BOBBY  C. 
LADATTO,  JONATHAN 
LARTIGUE,  TRENT  M. 
LEDET,  TRIEGE  J. 
OLIVER,  RENWICK  M. 
SCOBEE,  H.  EVANS 
SHUMAKER,  GARRET  LAKE  CHARLES 
VEULEMAN,  CHRIS  V.    OLLA 
ALBRITTON,  NOEL  F. 
ALBRITTON,  PAUL  A. 
ALLAIN,  KRISTOFER 
ANGLIN,  STEVEN  D. 
BRANDON,  BRIAN  D. 
BROWNING,  KENNETH  BATON  ROUGE 
CAMPBELL,  III,  EDWARD  SHREVEPORT 
CHERAMIE,  SR.,  DARREN     WESTWEGO 
CONNELLA,  MARCUS   TIOGA 
COOK,  CHRISTOPHER    PINEVILLE 
DAVIS,  WILLIAM  D.         NEW  ORLEANS 
DUHE,  SCOTT  A.  RESERVE 

DUPLANTIS,  DANIEL     SLIDELL 
DUPLANATIS,  DAVID      NEW  ORLEANS 
FISHER,  III,  LIONEL       LAPLACE 
GILFOIL,  II,  JAMES         LAFAYETTE 


BATON  ROUGE 
BATON  ROUGE 
BATON  ROUGE 
ST.  JOSEPH 
SHREVEPORT 
BAKER 

LETTSWORTH 
HOUMA 
HOUMA 
BATON  ROUGE 


MONROE 

MONROE 

ZACHARY 

SUMMERFIELD 

ANACOCO 


GUIDRY,  RUSTY  T  RACELAND 

HENNING,  AARON  R.     MANDEVILLE 
HENNING,  ADAM  W.       MANDEVILLE 
JENKINS,  GEORGE  A.   FRANKLINTON 
JORDAN,  SCOTT  A.        PEARL  RIVER 
LOBELL,  DONALD  J.       METAIRIE 
LOGAN,  ROGER  B.         LAFAYETTE 
MCCLELLAND,  ASHLEY  BATON  ROUGE 
MCCLELLAND.  BENJAMIN   BATON  ROUGE 
MCCLELLAND,  SARA     BATON  ROUGE 
MELANCON,  MARCUS  BROUSSARD 
NASH,  KENNETH  D.       TALLULAH 
PARKER,  CASEY  A.        ALGIERS 
PARNELL,  PAUL  T  NEW  ORLEANS 

PETERSON,  JR.,  GLENN  MORGAN  CITY 
PREVOST,  DAVID  A.       HOUMA 
ROGAN,  JAROD  M.         BOGALUSA 
ROY,  MARK  A.  DEVILLE 

SCHWARTZENBURG,  ROBERT  SLAUGHTER 
SIMS,  LEE  A.  GREENWELLSPRGS 

TALLEY,  SETH  J.  RUSTON 

TIEKEN,  III,  JOHN  H.      BOURG 
TSCHIRN,  KEVIN  P.         RIVER  RIDGE 
WILHITE,  JR.,  SIDNEY  WEST  MONROE 
ADAMS,  WILLIAM  IV       BATON  ROUGE 
BARHAM,  HENRY  OAK  RIDGE 

BENNETT,  DANIEL  RAYVILLE 

BEVILLE,  JARED  WINNFIELD 

BUGBEE,  III,  LORING     SLIDELL 


BUSH,  CHRIS 

CARTER,  SCOTT 

DAILEY,  ANDREW 

DEBLONDE,  BRITT 

HOENKE,  CHARLES 

HOWARD,  BRADLEY 

HUGHES,  BENJAMIN 

KNIGHTJAMES 

KNIGHT,  NICHOLAS 

KNIGHT,  ZACHARY 

LEBLANC,  SCOTT 

LOGAN,  DEREK 

LONG,  WILLIAM 

MARSE,  AURELIA 

ORGERON,  SEAN 

PERCLE,  SETH 

PETIT,  NICHOLAS 

POUSSON,  DAVID 

REBSTOCK,  BEN 

REDDEN,  STANLEY 

RYAN,  ISAAC 

SHAW,  SHERMAN  JR.    STERLINGTON 

STEWART,  RICHARD     LIVINGINSTON 

TIEKEN,  JOHN  JR.         BOURG 

VAN  METOR,  BRIAN  SR.  BELLE  CHASE 
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METAIRIE 

METAIRIE 

EXTENSION 

CHALMETTE 

MINDEN 

DOWNSVILLE 

BASTROP 

LAFAYETTE 

LAFAYETTE 

LAFAYETTE 

PATTERSON 

ABBEVILLE 

BOSSIER  CITY 

WESTWEGO 

HARVEY 

MORGAN  CITY 

AMA 

IOTA 

CUTOFF 

FARMERVILLE 

MARKSVILLE 
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"Actual  poster  size  17"  X  2 


After  four  years,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  has  republished  its  seven  popular  posters.  Depicted  in 
stunning  color  are  the  snakes,  waterfowl,  fish,  amphibians  and  turtles  of  Louisiana.  Suitable  for  framing,  they 

can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family.  Buy  them  singly  or  by  the  set! 
Set  includes: 

Common  Saltwater  Fish  Common  Freshwater  Fish  Snakes  of  Louisiana  Waterfowl  of  Louisiana 

Common  Offshore  Fish  Turtles  of  Louisiana  Amphibians  of  Louisiana 


Quantity 

Price  Each 

Total 

Common  Offshore  Fish 

Common  Freshwater  Fish 

Common  Saltwater  Fish 

Amphibians  of  Louisiana 

Turtles  of  Louisiana 

Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Waterfowl  of  Louisiana 

Subtotal 

J^ 

**Tax  (4%  state  tax,  EBR  residents  add  add'l  4%  tax) 

$ 

Shipping  &  handling 

$3.00 

Total  amount  due 

$ 

Ship  to: 

Name 

Address 
City 


State 


Phone  X- 


Zip 


Price  List  (any  combination) 
1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


Method  of  Payment 

□  Check/Money  order    □  MasterCard    □  VISA 

Credit  card  information: 

Account  number 

Expiration  date 

Signature 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

504/765-2918 


Education  Corner 


Exploring 
Your  Backyard 

BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 

elcome  to  another  chapter  of  "Louisiana  Nature 
Investigation".  Now  is  a  good  time  to  go 
outdoors  and  find  natural  treasures.  You  don't 
have  to  go  to  a  forest  or  a  swamp  to  discover 
animals'  homes  or  habitats,  interesting  plants  or 
clues  that  animals  live  nearby.  You  can  find  animal 
signs  as  close  as  your  own  backyard  or  a 
neighborhood  park.    The  activities  in  this  month's  chapter  will  show  you  some  ways  to 
explore  your  backyard.  Remember,  all  underlined  words  can  be  found  in  the  glossary. 


Nature  Investigation 


Something 
flat  and  gray 


Something 

round  and 

smooth 


Litter 


Insect 


Something 
nonliving 


Something 

soft  and 

fuzzy 


Something 

rough  and 

scaly 


Something 

that  smells 

good 


Something 
with  stickers 


Animal 
home 


Backyard  Bingo 

Start  exploring  your 

very  own  wildlife 

sanctuary  with 

Backyard  Bingo.  Take  a 

pencil  and  this  page 

outside.  When  you 

complete  a  row  across, 

or  from  top  to  bottom,  or 

from  corner  to  corner, 

shout  "BINGO!"  Play 

with  a  friend  or  a 

brother  or  sister.  See 

who  can  bingo  first. 

Now  look  for  all  items 

on  the  bingo  card. 
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Attracting  Wildlife  to  Your  Backyard 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  your  backyard  better  habitat  for 
wildlife.  Habitat  is  food,  water,  shelter  and  space  in  an  arrangement  to 
meet  animals'  needs.  Providing  a  bird  feeder,  bird  bath,  bird  houses 
and  bushy  plants  where  birds  can  hide  are  some  good  ways  to  improve 
backyard  habitat  for  birds. 

Here  is  an  easy  bird  feeder  to  make.  It  is  a  good  project  because  it 
recycles  a  plastic  milk  jug.  Draw  two  windows  about  2  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  jug.  Ask  an  adult  to  cut  out  these  windows  for  you.  Use 
strips  of  masking  tape  to  cover  all  sharp  plastic  edges.  Fill  the  bottom 
of  the  jug  with  sunflower  seeds  or  bread  crumbs  and  hang  it  in  a  tree 
near  a  window  of  your  house.  Watch  for  birds  to  visit  your  feeder.  How 
many  different  kinds  of  birds  can  you  see? 


Hone  Your  Senses 


You  can  look  high  and  low  in  your  backyard  for  animals  or  evidence  of  wildlife.  Look  high  in  the 
sky  to  find  hawks  or  other  birds  that  soar.  Look  low  to  discover  animals  that  live  underground. 
Moles  actually  dig  tunnels  in  the  ground  and  some  animals,  like  armadillos,  dig  burrows.  For  a 
closer  look,  purchase  an  inexpensive  magnifying  glass  to  explore  your  surroundings.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  natural  wonders  you  discover. 


•-■'•KwvCx^^^-i 


Keep  investigating  until  we  meet  again  on  the  next  Louisiana  Nature  Investigation  page. 


-£44 


Glossary 


*H- 


Burrow  -  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  shelter. 

Recycle  -  finding  a  new  way  to  reuse  something  normally  thrown  away. 

Sanctuary  -  a  place  where  wildlife  is  protected. 

Soar  -  to  fly  high  in  the  air. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 


What  It's  Really  Like 

Wildlife  enforcement  agents  are  often 
approached  by  people  who  want  to  be 
"game  wardens."  Since  this  is  not  one 
of  the  world's  more  common  vocations, 
the  inquiry  is  based  on  some  thought  or 
experience  that  has  pushed  the  person 
in  this  direction.  In  general  people  who 
want  to  work  in  the  conservation  field 
are  those  who  have  some  type  of  out- 
door background  or  are  attracted  to  the 
perceived  lifestyle  associated  with  the 
job.  But  what  is  it  really  like  and  what 
are  they  getting  into? 

While  there  are  many  people  who 
want  to  be  wildlife  agents,  very  few  have 
a  real  idea  of  what  the  job  is  about  and 
fewer  still  are  suited  for  the  task.  Those 
responsible  for  locating  and  recruiting 
good  prospects  find  their  job  more  and 
more  difficult.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gent and  fit  young  men  and  women  in 
need  of  employment.  It  is  keeping  them 
once  they  find  out  what  the  job  is  really 
about. 

What  is  it  that  makes  so  many  change 
their  mind  about  this  profession?  The 
first  obstacle  to  the  new  recruit  is  the 
training  academy  —  basic  training  vital 
to  the  fledgling  officer.  A  seemingly 
insurmountable  span  of  six  months  liv- 
ing with  strangers  in  a  barracks  environ- 
ment is  daunting  enough.  Add  a  daily 
routine  of  rising  at  5  a.m.  to  run,  exer- 
cise and  lift  weights,  then  class  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Extensive  study  periods 
occupy  the  night  as  preparation  for  the 
weekly  test.  Two  failed  tests  means  dis- 
mal. Such  a  regimen  has  a  way  of  thin- 
ning the  ranks. 

Even  though  recruits  are  told  what  to 
expect  weeks  before  arriving  at  the 
academy,  many  don't  believe  it  until  they 
see  it.    The  shock  they  experience  is 


more  than  many  can  endure.  When  our 
last  academy  began,  five  of  thirteen 
cadets  went  "over  the  wall"  in  the  first 
two  days.  They  all  swore  they  knew 
what  to  expect  and  were  ready  for  it. 
When  it  was  time  to  prove  it,  it  was  time 
to  go. 

For  those  who  survive  the  academy, 
the  transition  into  the  field  and  life  as  a 
district  officer  may  also  be  a  shock  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  families  are  ready  to 
meet.  A  normal  work  week  calls  for  both 
day  and  night  shifts,  often  with  one  com- 
ing right  behind  the  other  with  no  break. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weekend  off, 
especially  during  the  hunting  season.  In 
addition  to  the  irregular  work  hours,  a 
district  officer  is  constantly  barraged 
with  complaints  and  reports  of  poaching 
which  must  be  responded  to  immediately. 

Wives  take  a  dim  view  of  interrupted 
meals,  canceled  plans  and  absent  hus- 
bands who  can't  even  provide  them  with 
a  guess  as  to  when  they  might  return. 
They  can  frequently  be  found  praying  to 
find  someone,  anyone,  at  the  next  social 
gathering  who  will  talk  to  them  and  their 
spouse  about  something  besides  hunt- 
ing, fishing  or  poaching. 

A  very  ironic  change  in  lifestyle  which 
results  from  this  job  is  the  loss  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  opportunities.  Many 
wildlife  agent  candidates  come  through 
the  door  because  they  love  to  hunt  and 
fish.  They  want  a  job  which  will  provide 
them  with  more  time  to  pursue  these 
hobbies.  Bad  idea. 

Any  wildlife  agent  will  tell  you  they 
hunt  and  fish  less  now  than  at  any  other 
time  in  their  life.  Why?  For  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  both  activities  are  more 
or  less  social  recreational  events.  We 
fish  with  a  buddy.  We  hunt  with  friends 
and  relatives.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
schedule  outings  when  your  time  off 
rarely  coincides  with  the  more  conven- 
tional work  schedules  of  "normal  people." 

Rarely  will  an  agent  be  in  the  field  or 
on  the  water  when  some  aspect  of  the 
job  will  not  come  into  play.  An  agent  will 
be  recognized  and  approached  with 
questions,  problems  and  emergencies. 
While  sitting  in  the  deer  stand  or  duck 
blind  he  will  hear  or  see  something  that 
will  arouse  his  suspicion  and  prompt 
him  to  investigate.  Only  another  wildlife 
agent  will  understand  and  tolerate  these 
interruptions. 

A  person's  perspective  changes  as 


well.  If  all  your  time  is  spent  sitting  in  a 
boat  sweltering  in  the  summer  sun,  do 
you  really  want  to  go  back  out  on  the 
water  to  fish  when  you  get  off?  After 
freezing  for  hours  in  the  woods  waiting 
for  a  poacher,  are  you  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  more  hours  freezing  in  the 
deer  stand?  Most  officers  seem  to  find 
other  forms  of  recreation  after  a  few 
years  on  the  job.  Golf  is  popular  among 
wildlife  agents. 

If  anyone  thinks  these  difficulties  are 
endured  only  briefly  and  one  can  pro- 
mote into  a  desk  job  with  regular  hours, 
take  a  look  at  the  following  facts  and 
statistics.  Everyone  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant and  below  is  field  level.  The  work 
is  as  previously  described.  Captains 
and  those  of  higher  rank  are  office  per- 
sonnel with  Monday  through  Friday,  8  to 
4:30  hours,  most  of  the  time.  Of  the 
total  215  wildlife  agents  in  Louisiana, 
only  16  are  office  personnel,  12  cap- 
tains, 2  majors,  1  lieutenant  colonel  and 
1  colonel.  The  odds  are  about  1  in  13  of 
promoting  into  the  office.  Expect  to 
work  10  to  12  years  in  the  field  before 
the  opportunity  for  promotion  arises. 

These  are  just  a  few  things  that  go 
with  the  job  that  never  occur  to  those 
who  want  to  be  wildlife  agents.  We  have 
not  even  mentioned  the  element  of  dan- 
ger, the  insults  or  the  hostility  that  is  fre- 
quently encountered  during  a  boat  or 
game  check. 

So,  why  would  anybody  want  this  job 
or  endure  the  average  career  length  of 
25  years?  These  are  hard  questions  to 
answer.  Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  is  still  very  much  a  part  of 
wildlife  law  enforcement.  Maybe  it  is 
being  a  part  of  the  last  of  the  lawmen  to 
patrol  the  back  country.  In  the  song  "I 
Should  Have  Been  a  Cowboy"  Toby 
Keith  sings  about  "Running  wild  through 
the  hills  chasing  Jesse  James  ..."  That 
has  a  certain  appeal  to  many  agents.  If 
it  is  a  cowboy  mentality,  so  be  it. 

It  may  be  enthusiasm  for  the  outdoors 
that  attracts  many  to  this  profession. 
But  it  will  be  a  deeply  rooted  love  of 
wildlife  that  will  make  them  stay.  Job 
satisfaction  is  the  sight  of  ducks  and 
geese  winging  their  way  north  in  early 
spring  or  watching  a  spotted  fawn  run- 
ning circles  around  his  mother. 

If  the  job  still  sounds  good  after  read- 
ing this,  give  us  a  call.  Have  we  got  a 
deal  for  you! 
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Dennie  Retires  after  32  Years 
with  LDWF 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Information  and  Education  Director 
Bob  Dennie  retired  Jan.  15,  1996, 
ending  a  career  spanning  32  years. 
During  that  time,  Dennie  rose  from  his 
first  position  as  staff  photographer  to 
become  director  of  the  Department's 
Information  and  Education  Division. 

The  59-year-old  LDWF  veteran  has 
served  as  Information  and  Education 
director  twice  during  his  career,  first 
from  1976-80  and  again  from  1982 
until  his  retirement. 

Most  of  Dennie's  work  centered 
around  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine,  for  which  he  provided  pho- 
tographs and  articles.  He  also  served 
as  associate  editor  and  then  editor  for 
the  publication. 

"I  was  fortunate  to  be  involved  in  all 
facets  of  this  important  informational 
and  educational  tool,"  Dennie  said.  "I 
will  miss  that  work  and  my  colleagues 


very  much  and  hope  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  will  remain  a  critical 
part  of  the  Department's  efforts  to 
reach  the  citizens  of  this  state." 

He  also  organized  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  in  Baton  Rouge  1 1  years  ago. 
This  event  has  been  sponsored  by 
LDWF  each  year  since  that  time, 
attracting  thousands  of  outdoors 
enthusiasts. 

He  received  a  degree  in  communi- 
cations from  Loyola  University  in 
1969,  but  his  photographic  skills 
became  apparent  almost  40  years 
ago  when  he  worked  at  the  LSU 
Medical  School  as  a  medical  photog- 
rapher for  four  years  prior  to  his 
LDWF  employment.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  garnered  numerous  awards 
from  national  and  regional  outdoor 
press  associations  for  his  pho- 
tographs. 

His  work  has  appeared  in  National 
Geographic,  Field  &  Stream,  Outdoor 
Life,  Southern  Outdoor,  West 
Outdoor,  Argosy,  Forest  and  People, 
Dixie  Roto,  Time-Life  Books  and  Bass 
Angler's  Magazine. 

He  also  worked  as  a  photographer 
in  the  National  Football  League,  for 
which  he  was  named  to  the  NFL  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1970.  This  honor  came 
one  year  after  he  was  selected  as  top 
photographer  in  Louisiana  by  the 
Louisiana  Sportswriters  Association. 

Other  work  in  the  outdoors  com- 
munications field  includes  tenures  as 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America  (OWAA),  the 
Southeastern  Outdoor  Press 
Association  (SEOPA)  and  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA). 
He  remains  an  active  member  of 
each  organization  and  has  been  hon- 
ored with  life  membership  in  both 
OWAA  and  SEOPA. 

Dennie  also  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  International  OWAA 
Wildlife  Video  Academy  for  eight 
years,  has  twice  been  honored  as 
Conservation  Communicator  of  the 
Year  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  and  received  the  Tom 
Rollins  Award  from  SEOPA  and  the 
Arthur  Van  Pelt  Award  from  LOWA. 


The  latter  two  honors  are  those  orga- 
nizations' lifetime  conservation 
awards. 

Dennie's  successor  has  yet  to  be 
announced. 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation 

Incorporation  papers  signed  Dec.  14, 
1995,  established  a  non-profit  founda- 
tion to  accept  donations  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
Donations  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Foundation  will  be  tax 
free. 

On  Jan.  4,  1996,  the  foundation 
received  its  first  donation:  $8,500  ear- 
marked the  annual  Louisiana  Hunter 
Education  Youth  Challenge  and  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
wood  duck  nesting  box  program. 

The  contribution  was  made  by 
David  Bryant,  the  Louisiana  Oilmen's 
Sporting  Clays  Tournament 
Committee,  sponsored  by  the  Delta 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Petroleum 
Engineers.  Money  derived  from  the 
Louisiana  Oilmen's  Sporting  Clays 
Tournament  held  in  August  1995  was 
specifically  dedicated  to  support 
LDWF  functions. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation  was  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity  from  LDWF  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  donations  for  specific  purpos- 
es. In  the  past,  all  donations  went  into 
the  Department's  general  conserva- 
tion fund  and  might  not  be  spent  in  a 
timely  fashion  on  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  donated.  All  dona- 
tions to  the  foundation  will  be  dedicat- 
ed to  programs  specified  by  the 
donors. 

Marc  Dupuy  Jr.  of  Marksville  is 
chairman  of  the  foundation.  Others 
serving  on  the  first  board  of  directors 
include  John  S.  Campbell  Jr.  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Glynn  Carver  of  Many,  Jim 
Hall  of  Ruston,  John  J.  Jackson  III  of 
Metairie  and  Cliff  Penick  of  Slidell. 

This  board  will  oversee  operations, 
coordinate  membership  drives  and 
develop  fund-raising  campaigns. 
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Official  Louisiana  State 
Painting  Available 

The  painting,  titled  "Louisiana,"  is  a 
collection  of  scenes  and  wildlife  famil- 
iar to  the  Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Among  images  included  is  an  alliga- 
tor, a  pelican,  a  steamboat,  the  state 
flower  (magnolia),  the  Super  Dome, 
an  antebellum  home  and  a  black 
bear.  The  artwork  was  designed  and 
created  by  a  Denham  Springs  father 
and  son  team,  Johnny  0.  and  Johnny 
F.  Bell.  Johnny  O.  began  work  on  the 
project  in  1 975  and  it  was  completed 
in  1985  by  his  son,  Johnny  F.  Bell. 

The  painting  was  declared  by  leg- 
islative Act  981  and  signed  June  29, 
1995,  by  former  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards 
as  the  official  state  painting. 

Prints  and  posters  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Official 
Louisiana  Arts  Limited  Inc.  at  P.O. 
Box  688,  Denham  Springs,  La.  70726 
or  by  calling  504/665-7030  or 
800/622-4085. 

Donation  Funds  Eagle 
Nest  Platforms 

Donations  of  $2,500  and  five  plat- 
forms will  create  valuable  nesting 
habitat  for  bald  eagles  on  three 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
properties.  The  donation  by  the 
Bayou  Chapter  of  Safari  Club 
International  was  made  Jan.  4,  1996. 


Lloyd  Songe,  vice  president  of  the 
Bayou  Chapter,  said  the  donations 
are  part  of  ongoing  efforts  to  promote 
conservation  projects. 

A  matching  donation  of  $2,500  is 
expected  from  Safari  Club 
International.  The  monetary  dona- 
tions will  be  used  to  purchase  and 
erect  poles  upon  which  the  nesting 
platforms  will  be  placed. 

The  platforms  will  be  placed  on 
Red  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 
(Concordia  Parish),  Sherburne  WMA 
(Iberville  and  Pointe  Coupee  parish- 
es) and  Rockefeller  Refuge 
(Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes). 

Bald  eagles  have  been  protected 
under  the  federal  Endangered 
Species  Act  since  the  1970s  but  the 
species'  status  recently  was  down- 
graded in  the  southeastern  region 
from  endangered  to  threatened. 
Populations  in  Louisiana  have 
increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

Popular  Outdoors-Woman 
Program  Returns 

The  third  session  of  Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman  will  be  April  19-21, 
1996,  at  Camp  Grant  Walker  in 
Pollock,  15  miles  northeast  of 
Alexandria.  The  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Information  and 
Education  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Registration  is  limited  to  125  par- 
ticipants. The  $125  fee  covers  all 
meals,  lodging,  instruction,  program 
materials,  use  of  demonstration 
equipment  and  evening  entertain- 
ment. Program  coordinators  encour- 
age bringing  personal  equipment. 

Weekend  participants  can  choose 
from  topics  including  camping,  fish- 
ing, canoeing,  wildlife,  camp  cooking, 
orienteering,  birdwatching  and  out- 
door photography.  There  are  also 
courses  in  archery  and  firearms  use 
and  safety. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  is 
primarily  designed  for  women,  but 
anyone  18  years  old  or  older  can  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  For  a 
registration  form  contact  Sarah 
Benoit  at  504/765-2916. 
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Kitchen 

BY  WAYNE  MILLER 


Linguine  with  Mussels 
and  Shrimp 

1       28  oz.  can  peeled  Italian-style 
tomatoes,  (reserve  juice) 

3      tablespoons  extra-virgin 
olive  oil 

1  medium  onion,  minced 

2  garlic  cloves,  minced 

1  cup  dry  white  wine 

3/4     lb.  large  uncooked  shrimp, 
chopped 

2  lbs.  mussels,  cleaned 
2      bay  leaves 

2  tablespoons  minced  basil 
3/4     teaspoons  oregano 

dash  cayenne  pepper 
salt  to  taste 

3  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
11/2    lbs.  fresh  linguine 

Chop  tomatoes,  heat  3  tablespoons 
olive  oil  in  large  heavy  skillet  over 
medium  heat.  Add  onion  and  garlic; 
saute  until  translucent,  about  2  min- 


utes. Add  tomatoes,  bay  leaves,  basil, 
oregano,  cayenne  pepper  and  white 
wine;  bring  to  boil.  Add  chopped 
shrimp  and  cleaned  mussels.  Cover 
and  cook  till  mussels  open,  about  8 
minutes.  Using  tongs,  transfer  mussels 
to  bowl;  discard  any  that  do  not  open. 
Cover  mussels  with  foil.  Cook  lin- 
guine in  large  pot  of  salted  water  until 
tender  but  still  firm  to  bite.  Drain. 

Arrange  pasta  on  serving  plate, 
top  with  mussels  and  tomato-shrimp 
sauce.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley, 
drizzle  with  about  2  tablespoons  olive 
oil  and  serve  hot.  Serves  6. 

Shellfish  with  Curry  Cream 
Sauce  and  Linguine 

3      tablespoons  olive  oil 
2      shallots,  chopped 
2      garlic  cloves,  chopped 
1/2     teaspoon  curry  powder 
pinch  of  saffron  threads 


2/3     cup  dry  white  wine 
1       tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 
8      oz.  medium  uncooked  shrimp, 

peeled,  deveined 
8      oz.  shelled  oysters  with  liquor 
8      oz.  lump  white  crab  meat 
1/2     cup  whipping  cream 

minced  fresh  dill 

pinch  cayenne 

salt  to  taste 

Over  medium  heat,  in  a  heavy  large 
skillet,  add  shallots  to  hot  olive  oil  with 
garlic,  curry,  and  saffron,  and  saute 
about  2  minutes.  Add  wine,  lemon 
juice.  Bring  to  boil  and  reduce  to  half 
original  volume,  about  3  minutes.  Add 
cream  and  thicken  to  sauce  consisten- 
cy, stirring  occasionally,  about  5  min- 
utes. Add  shrimp.  Bring  to  boil,  add 
oysters  and  crab  meat.  Heat  until  oys- 
ters are  cooked,  but  do  not  stir  so  as 
not  to  break  the  crab  lumps.  Pour  over 
freshly  cooked  linguine.  Sprinkle  with 
dill.  Serves  4. 
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